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FOREWORD 


The Central Institute of Indian Languages was established on 17th July 
1969 to hell) evolve and implement the language policy of the Government of 
India and coordinate the development of Indian languages. In addition to this, 
the Institute is charged with the responsibility of conducting research in the 
areas of language analysis, language pedagogy, language technology and 
language use in society, Government and education with a bias towards 
problem solving and national integration. 

As part of the implementation of three language formula the Regional 
Language Centres impart training in different regional languages to the 
graduate teachers deputed by various State Governments. 

The major work of the Institute and its Regional Language Centres may 
be grouped as research, materials production, teaching and conducting 
orientation programmes. Materials also produced by conducting 
seminars/workshops. The present volume is the result of one of a such 
seminars/workshops conducted in the Southern Regional Language Centre, 
Mysore. 

The various aspects of ‘writing’ which is one of the four basic skills the 
language learner has to develop, were discussed in the seminar. The papers 
were revised thoroughly by the authors taking into account the latest 
theoretical developments in the areas of second language learning/teaching. 

Developing Writing Skill in any Language teaching Learning situation 
has to be done systematically starting from script learning to the composition. 
Teaching Writing involves formation of letters/alphabets, reproduction, 
combination thereof guided Writing and free writing. Testing Writing in 
second language situation has to take account of different categories of testing 
the Writing skill such as pre-writing tests, vocabulary tests, dictations, 
directed sentences and composition. The chapter on script reform has given 
different suggestions for the improvement of the existing scripts from the 
point of view of technology and economy such as the suggestion of Bilingual 
typewriter and electronic test processing system and common script for South 
Indian Languages. 

I am happy to record that co-ordinator Dr. K.P. Acharya has taken up 
action in editing the papers and bringing out this volume. If scholars working 
in the areas of Applied Linguistics and "Writing" in particular find this 
volume to be useful and motivating, the aims and goals of the seminar and 
the proceedings thereof would be considered worthy and useful. 



I congratulate the Editor of this volume and the Southern Regional 
Language Centre for their academic endeavours in the area of Language 
teaching and applied Linguistics. 

t f(fl 

(N. RAMASWAMI) 
DIRECTOR I7C. 



PREFACE 


‘Writing is one of the two media for human communication viz., Writing and 
Speaking through which "meaning" is conveyed. The history of Writing system traces 
its origin back to the year 3600 B.C. and prior to that no script was in existence and 
the whole human communication system took place only through oral medium. The oral 
tradition has several merits in comparison to the written medium although the latter has 
its own merits. However, ‘meaning’ could be better conveyed through the oral 
communication system but the major problem involved is the storage of information and 
retrieval. On the other hand, the written medium of communication has the benefits of 
the long term storage and retrieval and hence several scholars have assigned more 
importance to the written communication system. 

In the context of language teaching, writing is one of the four primary skills viz., 
Listening, Speaking, Reading and Writing. While language teaching - whether it be 
Mothertongue, Second Language or Foreign Language--starts with the development of 
oral skills and it is only subsequently that the written skills are introduced; oral and 
written skills are complementary to each other in the task of teaching/learning a language. 

The spectrum of "Writing" is very wide and ranges from the formulation of an 
alphabet to the development of written discourse and longer texts. The importance and 
effectiveness of writing is based upon the observation of characteristics like coherence, 
cogency and precision. These features can be better inducted into the written mode of 
communication rather than oral medium. Thus, in the development of writing skill in 
any language teaching/learning situation, large number oi aspects are required to be 
covered starting from the hand movements, formation of the correct shapes of letters 
and the combinations thereof, formation of words, phrases, clauses and sentences, 
paragraphs, essays and discourses, text books and critical and creative writings. Each of 
these aspects involve a number of techniques to be developed among the language 
learners. Therefore, writing is considered to be one of the basic skills of language and 
it is only this concept that made the Southern Regional Language Centre hold a Semina! 
on Writing wherein a wide range of topics were covered through a number of scholarly 
research papers. 

There are twenty-four papers presented in thq seminar which have been very 
carefully classified by my colleague Dr. K.P. Acharya who deserves whole-hearted 
congratulations for co-ordinating the Seminar and editing the proceedings thereof. 

Dr. K.P. Acharya has skillfully classified the papers into four sections, viz., 
Developing Writing Skill, Teaching of Writing, Testing of Writing and Script Reform. 

It is hoped that the Seminar Proceedings will be found useful and informative to 
those scholars who are interested in language teaching in general and the development 
of writing skill in particular. The centre would consider the Seminar and Proceedings to 
be successful if the readers find the volume to be useful not only in providing information 
on the topic but motivating others to undertake further research in the direction. TL* 
Centre expects and would be happy to receive comments, criticisms, observations and 
guidelines for the improvement of the volume deserve compliments for the hard work 
and intensive research findings brought out in their papers. 

K.V.V.L. NARASIMHA RAO 
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A Seminar on Writing with reference to Kannada, Malayalam, Tami! and Telugu 
was organized by the Southern Regional Language Centre (Central Institute of Indian 
Languages), Mysore from 22nd to 24th November 1984. The Seminar was 
inaugurated by Dr. E. Annamalai, the then Director and the present Director, CIIL 
and was presided over by Dr. A.K. Srivastava, Dy. Director, CIIL, Mysore. 

The three-day seminar was divided into six sessions with two sessions a day 
covering 24 research papers. 

In total thirty scholars representing ten Universities/Institutions of different parts 
of the country participated in the deliberations of the seminar. 

Papers presented in the seminar have been classified into four different groups, 

viz., 

1) Developing Writing Skill 

2) Teaching Writing 

3) Testing Writing 

4) Script Reform 

Most of the papers were concerned with different issues of writing in the second 
language teaching situation, which was the primary focus of the seminar. 

The first group consisted of eight papers which discussed various aspects of 
developing writing skill. Papers presented in this group dealt with the theoretical aspects 
of developing writing and language specific problems of the writing skill. 

The second group consisted of eight papers which discussed various issues 
pertaining to the teaching of writing and translation. 

The third group consisted of only one paper which discussed various issues and 
aspects of testing the writing skill. 

The fourth group consisted of seven papers. They dealt primarily with the 
reformation of script, in terms of modification of the existing scripts, introduction of 
new script symbols, suggestions for common script and use of bilingual typewriters 
and computerizing the script processing systems. 

The aims, scope and objectives of the seminar are given below: 

Writing is one of the four basic skills of Language. In the mother tongue teaching 
situation, children are already familiar with the spoken skills of their mother tongue 
and therefore, reading and writing skills are primarily required to be developed. In a 
second/foreign language teaching situation, it is essential to develop all four basic skills, 
viz., Listening, Speaking, Reading and Writing, pertaining to the target language. 

In order to develop the Writing Skill in second/foreign language teaching 
situation, the learners have to be trained systematically beginning from learning the 
alphabets to free composition. In the words of Wilga M. Rivers, (1968) “Writing refers 



to the expression of ideas in a consecutive way according to the graphic conventions 
of the language”. Different aspects of writing such as hand movements in writing, 
visual movements and their effects in reading and writing etc., require special attention. 
How to develop and cultivate the art of creative writing in the context of second/foreign 
language teaching is yet another dimension in the area of writing. 

The following broad areas were identified for the seminar: 

1) Developing Writing Skill - Mother Tongue and .Second/Foreign Language 
Teaching situations. 

2) Notion of Interference in Teaching, Learning and Writing. 

3) Problems of Teaching/Learning, Writing from Alphabets to Free 
Composition. 

4) Reformation/Modification of Existing Scripts. 

5) Developing the Common Script for South Indian Languages inter as well 
as intra levels. 

6) Use of the Audio-Visual and other Technological Media in Teaching Writing 
including Typewriters, Teleprinters and Computers. 

7) Different Aspects of creative writing in Second/Foreign Language Teaching 
situation. 

8) Critical writing in Second/Foreign Language situation. 

9) Issues relating to teaching of writing in Adult Education. 

The twenty four papers that were presented during the seminar p73 cover almost 
all the above aspects. Thus, the objectives of the seminar are almost fulfilled. The 
seminar on writing has helped the organization in further improving the teaching 
programmes. 

Brief summaries of the papers presented in the seminar are given below: 

The chapter on Developing the Writing Skill devotes to a discussion of the 
development of writing skill in general, but some papers also take particular languages 
for their explanation. The chapter on Teaching Writing concentrates on different 
problems of teaching writing. 

j K.P. Acharya’s paper deals with the development of writing skill in the second 
language situation. It further explains about the distinction between development of 
this skill in the first as opposed to second language situation. In the second language 
situation, writing skill could be developed systematically through five different stages, 
viz., 1) Copying, 2) Reproduction, 3) Re-combination, 4) Guided Composition and 
5) Free Composition. It also suggests the use of Audio-Visual aids in the development 
of writing skill. 

Lingadevaru Halemane in his paper ‘On Developing the Creative Writing in L 2 ’ 
defines the creativity “as seeing or expressing new relationships”. Quoting Guilsord 
(1959) he mentions five distinct intellectual operations: 

1) Cognition (discovery, rediscovery or recognition) 
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2) Memory (retaining what one has become aware of) 

3) Divergent thinking (going beyond the given information to imagine new 
elements or arrangements). 

4) Convergent thinking (drawing conclusions from the data), and 

5) Evaluation (reaching decisions concerning the correctiveness or adequacy). 

He further discusses the problem of creativity in the class room in L 2 situation 
and considers imagination as one of the factors which fosters creativity in the faculty 
of arts including language teaching. For this, he suggests that learners have to be 
sensitive. He considers mastery of structures as an important step in language learning 
to make the learner creative. He argues that the use of audio-visual aids is essential in 
the development of creativity in writing. He further says that creative writing considers 
composition as a preliminary stage in developing the creativity and the essay writing 
at the advanced stage. Creative writing could be in the form of prose or poetry. It must 
enable the Learner to transcreate from L 2 to Li. This could be done step by step. 

K.V.V.L. Narasimha Rao in his paper “paragraph writing in Second Language” 
considers that paragraph writing forms an integral part of Composition in particular 
and other aspects like discourse, narration and the like in general. He then explains 
what a paragraph is and how it could be improved upon to make a good paragraph. 
He further explains what various components of a paragraph are and the process involved 
in developing a good paragraph. He concludes his paper saying that an effective 
expression speaking or writing essentially requires logical and sequential arrangement 
of various ideas relating to the topic with a corollary that precision and cohesion are 
integral parts involved in developing good written text. . 

K. Nardyan in his paper “Towards an integrated theory of developing writing 
system for oral language” discusses the problem of providing a writing system to a 
linguistic community which does not have a writing system of its own. He takes the 
case of Jenukuruba, a tribe which lives in the southern part of Mysore District of 
Karnataka, who speak a distinct dialect of Kannada. While developing a Writing System 
for this tribal language, one gets confronted with a two fold task: 

1) The language of the community has to be analysed from the pedagogical 
point of view. 

2) One has to evolve certain teaching techniques and methods. 

He further suggests the use of Bilingual Transfer Model which gives weightage 
to 80 percent of mother tongue (the tribal language in this case) and 20 percent for 
the standard language (language of the main stream) in the first standard text book and 
slowly raising the percentage to 40 percent and 80 percent in the context of second 
and third levels respectively and when the student reaches the fourth level, the tribal 
child should be able to compete with non-tribal child (speaker of the language of main 
stream) in the school. The Script generally suggested for such minority language is 
script of the language of main stream, i.e., Kannada, in the present case. 

V. Perumal in his paper on “Some characteristics of Writing” has made an 
attempt to analyse and discuss the essential characteristics of good writing which are 
as follows: 

1) Brevity x # 8) Depth 



2) 

Clarity 

9) 

Objectivity 

3) 

Appropriate Diction 

10) 

Breadth of knowledge 

4) 

New information 

ID. 

Continuity 

5) 

Enlightenment 

12) 

Simplicity of language 

6) 

Statistics 

13) 

Gradation 

7) 

Specificity 

14) 

Example and illustrations 



15) 

Error free expressions. 


He concludes that in the case of text books of primary schools moral lessons 
must be taught directly. The ultimate aim of writing must be to expand the intellectual 
vision and elevate the moral and spiritual standards of the readers. 

K. Chellappan in his paper on “Creativity in Writing from Syllabary to discourse 
in Tamil” says that the great creative leap both in the history of an individual and 
civilizations has been made possible by the evolution of mature writing systems or 
skills, as the case may be. Systems provide the basic form or the Core Language and 
human creativity is the super-structure evolved from that some times by even deviating 
from it creatively. He further says that the purpose of this paper is to show how all 
good writing becomes creative, by exploiting the potentials provided by the system 
which constitutes a hierarchy from syllabary to discourse with special reference to 
Tamil. It would show the significant relationship between the system and creativity at 
various levels and also show how discourse, particularly the literary one achieves 
creativity by obeying certain laws and principles though its own. He concludes the 
paper by saying that one cannot teach anyone to write like either Jayakandan or Rajam 
Krishnar. but by exposing p73 the learner to good writing one can help, the learner to 
good writing. One can help the learner to discover himself by writing like himself. 

K. Balasubramanian in his paper “Ancient Tamil Writing System as revealed in 
the Tamil Grammatical Literature” discusses about the relevance of Orthographical 
information in the grammatical literature of Tamil. He explains the place of writing 
system in “Tolkappiyar’s description of phonology”. 

K. Godavari Sarma* in his paper “Paucity of modern criticism in Telugu 
literature” traces the history of criticism in Telugu literature to the great poet Nannaya 
of the 11th century. Then for eight centuries after him the meagre criticism that was 
made was by and large imitative and derivative of the old Sanskrit Masters. He recalls 
that modernity dawned in Telugu writing in the 19th century due to the efforts of a 
noted foreign Telugu scholar C.P. Brown (1798-1884). Dr. C.R. Reddy, Sri Kandukuri 
Veeresalingam, Sri Gidugu Rama Murthy and Sri Gurajada Appa Rao contributed a 
lot to the field of literary criticism. Due to the influence of Western education on 
Indians, the outlook towards literary criticism also changed. It demanded suitable tools 
which were lacking. 

Literary criticism has become a highly neglected area in Telugu Literature. In 
the first half of the present century, Sri Rayaprolu Subba Rao and others proposed 
some literary theories but there was hardly any concrete lines available in the area of 
literary criticism. 



Sarma further says that approaching a work of art in its stylistics, linguistic and 
structural aspects is very rare to the extent that Telugu language is concerned. There 
is hardly any psychological, anthropological or archetypal criticism. There is not even 
any Marxist interpretation of works, though there are many professed Marxists. The 
need for more critics equipped in both Indian and Western modes of criticism cannot 
be underrated. Besides, there also appears a need to formulate a common Indian poetic 
and a code of critical formulae, synthesizing Indian and foreign elements against which 
a modem Indian work may be judged. 

N. Nadaraja Pillai in his paper “A review of teaching of writing in the primary 
classes” emphasizes that the teaching of writing in the primary classes is not adequate. 
By taking into consideration a number of factors such as the syllabi, textbooks, exercises 
and finally the teacher, he further suggests that the model provided by the Central 
Institute of Indian Languages in the Correspondence-cum-Broadcast Course for teachers 
be followed for each standard separately and in the orientation programme for teachers 
who teach Tamil to the Children of linguistic minorities in Tamil Nadu. 

T.S. Giriprakash in his paper “Development of writing skill and problems of 
teaching writing” explains that teaching script of target Language poses a great problem. 
This could be prevented by a systematic approach to the problem. He feels that a person 
who tries to teach a target language must be quite aware of the script of the local 
language also. According to him, by introducing the new script in a slow and steady 
process and giving ample exercises one can solve the problem of teaching script. He 
concludes that much depends upon the intensity of aptitude and degree of interest on 
the part of the teacher and the taught. 

N. Bhakthavathsala Reddy in his paper deals with some of the problems of 
writing Telugu Script by Malayalam speaking students at the M.A. level in the 
Department of Linguistics, University of Kerala. He identifies the problems in 
different areas such as (1) in intervocalic position, (2) clustering, (3) consonant 
representation, (4) the graphemic representation of nasals, (5) the interference of 
Malayalam sound system and (6) the interference of Malayalam writing system. In 
order to overcome such problems, he suggests that the teacher should concentrate on 
the pattern practice and also compare both the Telugu and Malayalam scripts while 
teaching the Telugu Script to students whose mother tongue is Malayalam. 

Mrs. M.K. Sampat in her paper “Teaching Gujarati Script and Eclectic Method” 
explains the characteristics of Gujarati writing system and four methods of teaching 
script, viz., (1) traditional method, (2) comparative and contrastive method, (3) shape 
similarity method and (4) eclectic method. She advocates for the use of eclectic method 
for teaching Gujarati script. 

N. Remabai in her paper discusses about the acquisition of writing skill of first 
standard students in Malayalam. For the sake of the study, students were subdivided 
on the basis of their educational, economic and social backgrounds. Data were collected 
from different schools at different levels in one district through questionnaire prepared 
fro m their first standard textboo k. Tests were conducted through the levels of dictation, 

* The Editor deeply regrets the sudden demise of Dr.K.Godavari Sharma in a tragic road 
accident. 
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script writing, phrases and sentence. The paper is aimed at: 

1) Analysis of Malayaiam "Graphemic Writing". 

2) Writing ability at words and sentence levels. 

3) Checking what aspects have been acquired by them and what are left out. 

4) Identifying the problems and solutions. 

T.C. Mehra in his paper on "Deteriotation in handwriting at secondary school 
stage" discusses different problems in learning script. He considers that in teaching script 
to the students the principle of reward and punishment loses its hold: He points out 
that extensive use of bail-point pens has adversely affected the development of good 
handwriting of the children. He feels that economic factor of the parents also* has its 
indirect effect on the learning on the part of the students. 

K.M. Divakaran in his paper on "Problems in calligraphy in the beginning stage" 
discusses about the development of handwriting in the early stage and enumerates some 
of the problems faced by the teachers while teaching writing viz., (1) seating 
arrangements, (2) writing materials, (3) way of holding the implements, (4) adoption 
of their easy way in writing, and (5) use of black boards. He argues that it is desirable 
for the teachers to use both hands during the process of teaching script for better 
convenience for the learners. 

G. Subbaiah in his paper on "Writing leads to translation" explains the 
relationships between thought process and writing/speaking on the one hand and that 
with translation on the other hand. He discusses how different types of writing lead to 
translation and creativity in primary, secondary and advanced levels. 

K. Viswanatham in his paper on "Testing the skill of writing in a second language 
situation" explains different categories of testing the writing skill, viz., (1) pre-writing 
tests, (2) vocabulary tests, (3) dictations, (4) partial sentences, (5) directed sentences. 
(6) directed passage, and (7) composition, vocabulary based composition and directed 
composition. Thus the paper on testing writing, covers the area of testing with 
suggestions. 

T.N. Vijayanarayana Reddy in his paper on "Kannada Electronic Text Processor" 
explains that electronic processing of Indian languages has recently received wider 
attention in the country with the introduction of phonetic schemes for entry and storage 
of indian language texts. Electronic Technology Co. Pvt. Ltd., Bangalore, in association 
with Research Institute for News paper Development had developed a system for 
Kannada script processing and implemented the system on an Autologic Eurocrat 120 
Photo Composition System which will be used for the publication of rural newspapers 
in Shimoga District. The author discusses in his paper the potential for the application 
of Kannada text processing system as an aid for teaching 'writing skill to non-kannada 
students. The author had also informed that ETC proposed to market a 
Kannada/Telugu/Devanagari text processing system with transliteration facilities in mid 
1985. 
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A.R. Nagabhushana in his paper on some suggestions to modify the Kannada 
Script makes suggestions such as: 

1) ‘9^’ which is rarely used to be substituted to ‘d5’. 

2) ‘si©’ is never used and it may be dropped. 

3) ‘so’ and ‘S’ should be written as and 

4) All the long vowels should be written by putting the dirgha matra ‘e’ before 

the short vowels like ‘MS’ for "W\ for etc. 

5) ‘«o’ and ‘»s’ be dropped as they are not necessary. Anuswara (o) 
and visarga (?) be retained without the preceding ‘e’ as they are functional. 

6) ‘jj’ can be effectively used in place of ‘si’ hence the ‘af letter may 
be omitted. 

He has also made an attempt to simplify the markers to make them uniform. 

The chapter on script reformation is very important from the point of view of 
teaching as well as typewriters and computers. The idea of bilingual typewriter 
as suggested by Prof. N. Umakantha is worth considering from the point of view of 
economy and the technological feasibility. 

N. Umakantha in his paper “Reformation of the scripts of Kannada, Telugu, 
Malayalam and Tamil bilingual typewriters for English and each of these languages” 
explains that the scripts of Kannada, Telugu, Malayalam and Tamil are simplified using 
the following common principles: 

1) denote all long vowels by associating a common symbol with the 
corresponding short vowels, 

2) denote all aspirated consonants (if any) by associating a common symbol 
with the corresponding unaspirated consonants, 

3) associate each vowel symbol with all the consonants in the same manner. 

4) use half-letter symbol for making conjunctions of two non-identical 
consonants, and 

5) use a common symbol to denote the conjunction of a consonant with itself 
(except in Tamil where they are not abundant). 

With these rules, the total number of symbols in the script of each language is 
reduced to about 45. 

In a bilingual typewriter all the 26 small Roman letters, 10 Arabic numerals and 
other grammatical symbols are retained in the lower case. All the 45 symbols of anyone 
of the South Indian languages, are kept in the upper case. There are no capital Roman 
letters in the bilingual typewriters and a capital Roman letter is indicated by putting a 
cap sign on the corresponding small Roman letter. 

Any existing typewriter with 46 keys can be converted into a bilingual typewritei 
at a cost of about Rs. 500/- only. One English-Kannada bilingual typewriter was 
demonstrated at the seminar. xvii 



G.K, Panikkar in his paper Maiayaiam Writing System - Inadequacies and 
inconsistencies” illustrates many inconsistencies and inadequacies of the present 
Maiayaiam writing system such as representation of alveolar nasal and stop consonants, 
allographs < 1, L, . and R, the number of strokes and direction of movement, derived 
letters and their inconsistencies, geminated consonants and consonant clusters, shape 
and size, aspirated stops, word initial consonants, medial stops, i/c, u/o alteration, and 
the use of anuswara, etc. The author explains that the intention of the paper is not to 
prescribe remedial measures but as to attract the attention of the scholars to think about 
a suitable scheme of modification of the script and for a gradual regularization of the 
writing system. He suggests that any modification in the present Maiayaiam writing 
system should be made keeping in view the problem involved in typing and printing. 
It should also account for the requirement of computer and also its utility in sending 
telegrams. He says any system suggested for telegram and computer should be useful 
to all Indian languages and not merely to a particular language. 

K. Rama Warrier in his paper ‘The Script-Reform in Maiayaiam and Typewriters’ 
traces the history of script reformation in Maiayaiam and then points out the problems 
of the typewriters and makes some suggestions to modify the script to suit the typewriter. 

Dr. Scaria Zacharia in his paper “Graphcmic analysis and script reformation of 
Maiayaiam gives; 1) An account ol historical review of script reformation in 
Maiayaiam, i.e., Vattezhuthu, Kolezhuthu. and Aryaezhuthu , 2) Printing and 
subsequent changes; types introduced by Missionaries, changes introduced by Kandathil 
Varghesc Mappila, and 3) Script changes introduced by the State Government in 1970. 

The author then places the problems of the script reformation such as: 

1) Non-co-operation of public and press in a state where 60 percent of the 
people are literate. 

2) New script in primary schools, old script in daily use. Subsequent confusion 
for the students, spelling mistakes and bad handwriting. 

The author then makes a critical evaluation of the changes inU'oduced and makes 
some practical suggestions. 

Badekila Venkataramana Bhatla in his paper discusses various aspects of the 
newly developed writing system called “Saraswati lipi” and its effectiveness in the 
reformation of Kannada, Maiayaiam, Tamil and Telugu scripts. He calls the reformed 
Telugu-Kannada script as “Saraswati lipi”. The paper is very interesting and it requires 
the examination of scholars in the field regarding its effectiveness or otherwise of the 
Saraswati-lipi which the author claims that the Telugu-Kannada script reformation 
could be the solution to the language problem of India. “Saraswati lipi” of Badkila 
Venkataramana Bhatta deserves active consideration of scholars in the area. The 
suggestions made in the reformation of the Maiayaiam, Kannada scripts by the scholars 
concerned require further discussion at a deeper level. 

Thus, papers presented in the seminar focus around different aspects of writing. 
The papers on script reformation arc thought provoking and deserve further probing. 
The paper on the use of “Bilingual typewriters...” and “Kannada Electronic Text 
Processor need special attention of the scholars in view of the fast developing 



technological innovations and advancements. The papers presented in the Seminar and 
the discussions held by the scholars have made the seminar fairly successful. 

If the papers -presented in the “Seminar on Writing” stimulate the scholars at 
least in some of the areas dealt with and inspire them in undertaking further research, 
the purpose of this seminar would prove to be useful in achieving the goals. 


K.P. ACHARYA 
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DEVELOPING WRITING 


This chapter consists of eight papers. Out of these, four papers are con¬ 
cerned with the theoretical discussion of developing the writing skill in 
the context of second language teaching, two papers are concerned with 
the development of writing in Tamil from the point of view of the 
creativity in writing from syllabarry to Discourse and Ancient Tamil 
Writing System as revealed in the Tamil Grammatical Literature respec¬ 
tively. In the remaining two papers, one paper deals with the Integrated 
theory of developing writing system for unwritten languages with special 
reference to 'Jenu Kuruba’ spoken by Jenu Kuruba tribe living in the 
Southern part of the Mysore District and the other paper discusses about 
the paucity of Modern Criticism in Telugu literature. 

- EDITOR 



1. On Developing Writing Skill 

K.P. Acharya 


Introduction 

The aim of this paper is to make an attempt on developing writingiSkill at the 
second language level. As all of us know, teaching a language or script in mother-tongue 
situation is different from that of second language. In second language situation, learners 
carry the habits of their mother-tongue and its script more so if they are related. 

Before proceeding further, we must know what is meant by writing and in what 
way it is different from language. Writing refers to the expression of ideas according 
to the graphic conventions of that language. In other words, writing means to put down 
the graphic symbols that represent a language. However, language is used for verbal 
communication, writing is the manifestation of this verbal communication or its sound 
system into the conventional graphic symbols of that language. Script is only a medium 
to capture the language. One can try to write one language into the script of another 
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language. T\e question of how one writing system best represents that language is a 
matter of debate; this is mainly because different languages have different sound systems. 
Secondly, spoken language or expression shows full intonation, stress, tone, juncture 
and consonant and vowel system of that language. In other words, spoken utterances 
express the language code fully and completely whereas the written expressions are 
partial representations of the spoken language. Therefore, writing represents the units 
of the language partially. Pictures may convey meaning but they do not represent 
language units. Thus, writing does not represent meanings or ideas directly but only 
represents language units. 

Different languages can have different writing systems. Languages were primarily 
spoken, script was the later invention. That is why children always learn to speak before 
they learn to write. Depending upon the suitability of the language concerned, different 
writing systems were evolved. When the graphic symbols represent consonants and 
vowels, then it is called an alphabedc system of writing. When the graphic symbols 
represent syllables, then it is called a syllabic system of writing. When the graphic 
symbols represent words or morphemes then it is called ideographic writing system. 
Chinese is the best example for Ideographic Writing system. Even though languages 
in the world have different writing systems but basically they represent the phonemes 
of the respective languages. Even though two languages may use the same symbols 
but they have internal values within the system. For eg. Letters of the Latin alphabet, 
but their value in another, (i.e., the letter ‘h’ often represents a velar fricative phoneme 
in English as in ‘house’, ‘have’ is irrelevant, as to what it represents in Spanish where 
it is silent as in ‘hombre’, ‘honda’ etc., -Lado). 

Writing as a Productive Skill 

Writing is a productive skill like speaking-i.e., they are not received but produced. 
In both these cases true communication requires the students to encode messages which 
carry their thoughts. For achieving these productive skills students have to acquire and 
activate the passive knowledge of structure and Vocabulary which they have developed 
in listening and reading. Writing and Speaking are more difficult skills to acquire as 
they require complete control of the elements of the language. Both these productive 
skills take the learners from thought to language. However, the difference between 
these two productive skills is that speech involves sound while writing does not involve 
sound. Secondly, the purpose of speaking is to develop sound descrimination and 
auditory memory while writing stresses for sound-symbol association. Speech is 
normally a social process carried out in the presence of other people while the writing 
can be done in isolation. 

Developing writing skill in the second language situation is different from the 
mother-tongue situation as said earlier. This is mainly because habits involved in reading 
and writing the source language tend to be transferred resulting in interference. This 
is more so if two languages and their scripts are related. This is one aspect of the 
problem. Secondly, learners with the background of different writing systems pose 
different problems. This is mainly because using a writing system involves habit. For 
example, Literate Arabs read from right to left with the same ease as we read from 
left to right. Chinese readers find it easier to read from top to bottom. They find it 
easy because habits are formed through long practice. Persons with one writing system 
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learning another system of the same language or of a different language face many 
difficulties while learning. 

Development of Writing Skill 

Now, the question is how to develop writing skill systematically in the second 
language teaching situation. This becomes more difficult if the learners belong to the 
heterogenous group. This does not mean that homogenous group is easy for the task. 
Some times, while teaching script, non-cognate learners commit less errors than the 
cognate group. For example Telugu mother-tongue learners while learning Kannada 
script often misrepresent the letters and the secondary symbols of Kannada. This may 
be due to interference of the mother-tongue script of learners thinking that both scripts 
are similar and easy to acquire or it may be due to hypercorrection. Whether it is a 
cognate group or heterogenous group, developing writing skill in them still remains a 
crucial point. 

The problem can best be solved by adopting suitable techniques of teaching 
writing. However, many traditional scholars do teach the script in the traditional order 
of the vowels and consonants. It is my experience that die method devised and adopted 
by the Central Institute of Indian Languages through its Regional Language Centres, 
in teaching script is quite rewarding. 

According to this method, teaching of script is based on two important 
criteria. (1) Shape Similarity (2) Contrastive observation. Rased on these criteria 
letters of each language have been divided into different groups with suitable drills and 
exercises for the purpose of practice. I shall present here how to develop writing skill 
systematically. 

Even developing writing skill under the method mentioned above requires 
systematic approach. This systematic approach is based on different stages of developing 
writing skill which can be broadly divided into the following stages:-? 

1. Copying, 2. Reproduction 3. Re-Combination, 4. Guided writing and 
5. Composition. 

1. Copying 

This is' tlic first stage of developing the writing skill. During this stage, learners 
whether cognate or non-cognate must be careful while copying the script. This is mainly 
due to (1) To understand the proper hand movement of the Script symbol. (2) To 
perceive the correct pronunciation of that symbol. This helps the learner in acquiring 
sound-symbol relationship. This also helps the learners to compare and contrast the 
shapes of the letters and to distinguish one from the other. Secondly, learners should 
pronounce the phonetic value of each symbol so that they should know what they are 
writing. Copying helps learners if their mother-tongue or script is related to the language 


f The five stages mentioned above have been adapted from Wilga, M.Rivers ‘ Teaching foreign 
Language Skills”. 
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script and thus helps in avoiding interference. Non-cognate groups also gain more 
confidence about the script letters. 

Copying should be done first with all the basic symbols along with their 
secondary symbols wherever necessary. Once the basic symbols and their secondary 
symbols are acquired, teacher can ask the students to write these symbols in 
combinations of one or more. In the beginning, the combination can have a meaning 
or not but its aim is only to combine different letters. 

2. Reproduction 

The Second stage in developing writing skill is Reproduction. During this stage, 
learners should be trained to write the script symbols without referring to any other 
source. This can best be done by the dictation of letters, reproducing a particular letter 
from the graphs of letters and by the meaningful combination of letters. Secondly, this 
type of reproduction should begin with each symbol, as the learners advance further, 
dictation of minimal pairs be given. These pairs not only provide the students the 
difference in the shape of the letter but also their difference in the meaning. Reproduction 
stage should be restricted to known or learnt letters or words. This requires the exercise 
of two skills viz. listening and writing. During this stage, learners shall be in the position 
to discriminate one symbol from the other not only by their shape but also in their 
pronunciation. 

3 Re-combination 

During this stage, learners may be asked to combine different letters so as to 
make a meaningful word. This can be done by combining the letters of already learnt 
words. Re-combination stage helps the learners not only in the manipulation of the 
learnt symbols but also enables them in understanding the structure of the language. 
This is more so when students write structural drills and also do different types of 
exercises. 

This stage can best be utilised in developing the writing skill by administering 
different types of dictations. Dictations can be given from simple texts to complex 
texts. Dictation provides further reinforcement to the relationship between the sound 
and the symbol and also enables the learners to achieve the auditory comprehension 
and discrimination of one sound from the other and one symbol from the other. This 
type of dictation can best be developed by administering the known text in the beginning 
and unknown text later. 


During the dictation, the teacher should read the text in a normal speed 
(depending upon the comprehension ability of the learners). He should see that learners 
do not write while he is dictating. He should see that learners listen to him first, the 
word or the phrase or clause whatever may be and then start writing. This means 
teacher should divide his passage meant for dictation into several suitable bits and give 
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some pause after each bit enabling the learners to write the same. Thus, dictation helps 
the learners in sound discrimination, sound-symbol association and the auditory memory. 

4. Guided Writing 

By the time, learners enter this stage, they shall be in the position of writing all 
the symbols along with their secondary symbols and also the structure of the language. 
The reason is in the second language teaching, script is not taught in isolation. It is 
taught along with the structure of that language. 

In the guided writing, teacher can do his role in many ways. He can write few 
letters and leave the gap in between for the 'earners to read a known text four or five 
times and ask them to write that without seeing the text. Teachers can also use sequential 
visual charts and ask the learners to write something about the chart. Such pictorial 
charts enable the learners in writing related sentences leading to the formation of para¬ 
graphs. This also tests structural competence of the learner in a particular language. 

This guided writing can best be developed by dividing this stage into several 
substages. In each stage suitable vocabulary items with simple to complex graphemic 
symbols including their seconda y symbols be used. This makes the learners to master 
the symbols and also increases their efficiency in comprehending the text, their speed 
of writing with minimal errors. 

In this stage, teacher should have control on each and every student. He should 
give more attention to the weaker section of the learners. Teacher can ask each student 
to write one dictated sentence on the black board. He should ask another student 
particularly from the weaker group to identify mistakes if any. If it is not possible to 
identify the mistake by this learner then, another person from the strong group be called 
to identify the mistakes. Once script mistakes are identified, he should be asked to 
write the corrected version. In special cases it is not possible to identify the mistakes 
by the strong group also, the teacher himself should point out the error ;md correct it’. 


In this guided writing, at the higher stages, the teacher can ask each student to 
write a sentence leading to a story or a passage. This creates confidence in the minds 
of the learners about the script that they have learnt but also enables them to acquire 
mastery over the language. Teacher can provide the cues wherever necessary. 

5. Free Composition 

Students at the advanced level can be given different topics for free composition. 
In the beginning, topics may be selected from the texts that they have studied in the 
target language. After this, the teachers can suggest simple cultural topics. Once, students 
acquire the ability to write on such topics, they can be given other topics. This stage 
is a difficult one as it requires the command over the entire script of that language but 
also good command over the vocabulary items including language structures. This type 
of Free Composition may start from selected topics. These topics may be selected by 
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the teachers by observing the students mastery over the language and their knowledge 
of vocabulary. 

The question is whether the topics for compositions be graded in accordance 
with structure and vocabulary of that language acquired by the students. 

In a study conducted by Eugine J. Briere entitled ‘Quantity before quality in a 
second language composition’ published in the journal Language Learning (1966) XVI 
: 141-151, it is said* “In this study, foreign students learning to write compositions 
in English were divided into two groups. One group followed the traditional procedure 
of careful preparation of compositions followed by a detailed analysis of their errors. 
The other group concentrated on quantity rather than quality. They were supposed to 
write as much as they could without paying special attention to language forms. At the 
end of the study, not only could the latter group write more, they could compose fewer 
errors. 

However, this type of experiment has to be conducted on Indian Languages and 
then only, one can decide whether it is the quantity or quality of composition that 
matters. 

Use of Audio-Visual equipments, Slides, Cards etc., do help in developing the 
writing skill and reduce the quantam of boredom, in the minds of learners and motivate 
them in learning. 

Thus, the writing skill in the second language teaching situation can be developed 
systematically through five stages explained above. However, one may teach through 
any number of stages, ultimately the sincere efforts and self-confidence of the learners 
do contribute enough in developing this skill. But one cannot ignore the development 
of a writing skill stage by stage. 

If the learning of script is not done systematically then there are every possibilities 
of wrong learning, incomplete learning leading to the wrong communication or 
non-communication. 

I conclude this paper-with an anecdote which says: “two married women were 
talking to each other. They were praising their respective husbands. When it came to 
the topic of writing one said to another ’’You see, ipy husband is so great, that whenever 
he writes something, no one can read it except hirqself'. Another woman immediately 
replied ‘what is the greatness in your husband, you know, when my husband writes 
something no one can read it including himself. 


* Re—quoted from The Development of Modem Language Skills: Theory to Practice by Kenneth 
Chastin. 
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2. On Developing the Creative Writing in L2 

Lingadevaru Halemane 


While admitting that the teacher plays an important role in developing the creative 
writing in the learner, it is equally important that the learner should also know how to 
use his creative potentials at the right time as a right expression. 

Creativity has been defined as seeing or expressing new relationships. It is pos¬ 
sible in thinking, in modes of social interaction, or in observing the attitude and be¬ 
haviour of the people of the target language. The most essential aspect that the learner 
is required to do is to shift the learnt language relationships into new arrangements, 
add new touches to old forms. It is possible to read creatively, remember creativity 
and express it much more creatively, but at this stage it alone will not work and one 
has to add something new. Thus, creative writing in L 2, is not the habit formation of 
the new ideas to determine their unique characteristics and requirements. 

Guilford (1959) through factor analysis has identified five distinct intellectual 
operations 1. Cognition (discovery, rediscovery or recognition), 2. memory (retaining 
what one has become aware of), 3. Divergent thinking (going beyond the given infor¬ 
mation to imagine new elements or arrangements, 4. Convergent thinking (drawing 
conclusions from the data), and 5. evaluation (reaching decisions concerning correc¬ 
tiveness or adcquency). 

Anyone or all the above mentioned factors may be used in ihe creation of new 
ideas or new forms, but one that seems to be used in the creativity is divergent thinking, 
which by definition is going beyond the given elements and relationships to the 
conception of the new ones perhaps by analogy. 

Now the crucial question is how best that the creativity be taught in the class 
room in L 2 situation. If one has to become creative in target language, he has to 
acquire the idiomatic expression of that language. He must know the cultural traits and 
elementary meaning units and their operations in the suitable surroundings and situations. 
Even the structures also demand a different treatment altogether wi th formal approach 
charged with emotional and social behaviour of the target language community. 
However one should admit that it is not possible to develop creative writing in a highly 
formal group instructional programme. Such programmes must be informal and free 
from any ornate language use. 

The psychology of the learner also demands certain conditions from the teaching 
sides, such as:- 

(1) Creating a conducive climate to the,'learner. His novel ideas or his old ideas ex¬ 
pressing new ways have to be entertained. He needs to feel that he is accepted 
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and appreciated and that he can ask questions. He shouldn’t be creticised. Such a 
horrible possibility leads him to the safer line of staying with prosaic text. 

(2) Where uniformity and established patterns are emphasised instead of variety, we 
produce only eggs which are oval in shape since time immemorial. Especially in 
adult learning L 2 situation variety is an important factor. Placing value on variety 
demands multiplicity of thinking and multiplicity of meaning. The creativity can 
be developed only when the uniformity is broken and the heterogenety is developed. 

(3) To be creahve in expression one must be creative in looking and listening. The 
creative persons besides receiving and registering impressions, actively scan the 
field, examine, analyse, interpret, evaluate the important elements, meddle with 
different arrangements, visualise with changes in given factors. More or less each 
and every individual possesses the above qualities, in .varied degrees. They have 
to be rubbed constantly to keep them ongoing in order to make a learner creative. 
It is a common thing to find an individual unconsciously screening or distorting 
incoming information to accord with his beliefs and values adding to an incomplete 
memory to make it seem more complete and reasonable. In the effort, he creates 
something new. 

(4) Creativity in most of the times emerge out of indiscipline and carelessness. It is 
not possible to develop the creativity with the police rules and norms. Factors like 
restrictions, over emphasis, fear, timidity etc., discourage creativity. However there 
are exceptions. 

Imagination is a factor which foster creativity in the faculty of arts including 
language teaching. The encouragement of creative interpretation and expression is the 
main factor to be given more weightage. A learner in the second language situation 
sees, understands, reaches and feels. Feeling acts stimulus to his sensibility in handling 
the linguistic ingredients in a more flavoured way. Through this process he shapes up 
the correct projection of the content. When the correct shape is formed he judges his 
verbal or written expressions through personal standards or public standards depending 
upon his critical assessment. 

The learners ultimate aim is to be creative. To be creative one has to be sensitive. 
Sensitive in ideas. Sensitive in manipulating the language, Sensitive in handling his 
technical skills. If he is equipped with this he is ready to hit the bull’s eye. 

Now, let us examine the inteirelated process involved in imparting the language 
instruction to develop the creativity 

The first step of language learning is to have a mastery over the structures. The 
pedagogists now are under the opinion that while learning the language, if a learner is 
able to create a new sentence with the help of already introduced patterns, it is considered 
as creative. However minimal or negligible it is, still it is one step ahead in creativity. 
He has learnt to use one more structure in the familiar vocabulary of the target language. 
The exhaustive exercises given in the language instructional books serves a good 
purpose. It is through writing exercises, learner will improve not only handwriting. 
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speed but also transformations and manipulations. It is these transformations and 
manipulations which play the vital role at the higher level of creative writing. While 
mastering one particular structure, the learner will learn number of sentences which he 
encounters at different socio-cultural and intellectual levels, thus making his repository 
of vocabulary more dividend. 

Sentences are unconnected at the first stage. They will be connected with logical 
thinking in the second stage. After few set of structures are introduced, learners may 
be asked to write a conversation, narration on the model of a lesson already introduced. 
He may be supplied with careful scrutiny of the structures and vocabularies with their 
shades of meaning. This would enable the learner to use the vocabulary with the right 
placing. 

Different stimuli may be used to get the response at the varied rate. The learners 
perceptive capacity differs from the sources it gets stimulus. While imagining things, 
concepts etc., the pictorial maps, charts, objects may be used. The: learner must be 
briefed about the way that he is expected to write. The formal character of the expression 
may differ from person to person. One may like to write it in Lhe form of conversation 
another in the form of narration, another in the form of fiction depending upon his 
likings. 

The last of the instructor is to equip the learner with different linguistic 
operations. While narrating how effectively one can use the reportives, how one can 
use the events and in which direction or use of indirect expressions etc.. At this stage 
the learner is gradually moving towards the creative language. It is a known fact that 
language is taught with its narrative meaning. However each and every linguistic 
component has a dual function viz., expressive and suggestive. The learner should be 
made aware of this transition at different levels and he must be made agreeable to this 
transparancy of the language. 

The different shades of the meaning and their usages in different situations, use 
of synonyms, and antonyms as contrast may also highlight as a literary tool. 

Guided composition would be the first step in developing the creative writing. 
Given a lesson, an incident, a conversation as model, learners may be asked to reproduce 
similar thing. Gradually this may be released to lead to free composition. But creative 
writing doesn’t stop there. Creative Writing demands further development to reach to 
the level of essay writing. The creative writing considers composition as a preliminary 
stage at developing the creativity and the essay writing as the advanced activity. 


There arc many formal varieties of creative writing. For linguistic purposes they 
are divided here into prose and poetry. Both the divisions require certain common 
features to share. The treatment of the events, the use of qualifiers, use of reportives, 
use of conjunctives etc., needs a careful handling. The loose ends left out in a narration 
can provide a good stimuli to the learner to make use to his linguistic competence to 
build up the good bridges. 
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Distortions and unconnected sentences used in the target language poetry may 
be highlighted to the learner and ask him to create such similar constructions. This 
gradually leads him to find out the connection that exists between the semantic 
inter-relatedncss. 

One of the risks in developing the creative writing in L 2 is to enable the learner 
to transcreate from L 2 to Li. The steps suggested above will provide the required 
environment for the purpose. However it is largely felt that one has to start this 
transcreation, from sentence and move gradually step by step. Unconnected sentences, 
paragraphs, jokes, short stories, short poems can be used in the beginning. 

Many scholars do not agree to the fact that the creativity could be developed 
in learning. However, efforts have been made by several persons. Our own experience 
savs that we can adopt certain criteria to expose the language to use the new ideas in 
the target language. To that extent it is possible to develop the creativity in the L 2 
situation. 
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3. Paragraph Writing in Second Language 

K. V, V, L, Narasimha Rao 


Writing and speaking are expressive skills of language and reading and understanding 
are receptive skills; the medium in case of Reading and Writing being written and in 
case of Listening and Speaking being oral. There are many aspects; relating to each of 
the language skills and this is true more in the case of writing. Writing generally 
includes alphabets, their combinations to form words, phrases etc. to sentences, precis 
writing, composition, critical and creative writing. 

There is not much difference between the mother tongue as opposed to 
second/foreign language situation with reference to the written skills viz. reading and 
writing. However, a significant difference is in terms of the individual’s language 
competence which has an impact over all the language skills in general, and the 
expressive skills in particular. The knowledge of vocabulary and structures is normally 
available to the individual by the time he is exposed to reading and writing in the case 
of mother tongue, while such a facility normally does not exist in case of second 
language. The reason is that with a little difference the second language learners are 
introduced to both oral and written skills at the same time. 

There is no doubt and it is true as propounded by large number of scholars that 
learning and more so the acquisition of second/foreign language, primarily involves 
transfer of habits from mother tongue. This belief confirms that if an individual is 
proficient and competent enough in developing paragraphs and composition in mother 
tongue, he should be correspondingly competent to develop paragraphs and compositions 
in second language although the constraint pertaining to the knowledge of vocabulary 
and structures in the target language exists. However, the ability to organise the ideas 
and to put them in a logical sequence would perhaps be through the transfer of habits 
of mother tongue to the second/foreign language situation. 

Paragraph writing forms an integral part of composition in particular and other 
aspects like discourse, narration and the like in general. Thus, one must appreciate that 
a successful and effective written expression demands the production of good 
paragraphs. It is therefore proposed to discuss and try to define what a paragraph means, 
what are the characteristics of a good paragraph and what are the techniques for 
developing good paragraphs. 

It is a difficult task to provide a precise definition of a paragraph. A paragraph 
is perceived as distinct from a word on the one hand and the whole composition ok 
the other. Although in extreme cases a word may serve the purpose of a paragraph and 
on the other extreme the whole composition may consist of a single paragraph; normally 
while the whole composition consists of a number of paragraphs, each paragraph is 
generally made up of a number of words and sentences. 
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A paragraph normally consists of a topic sentence followed by a number of 
related sentences and ends in a concluding statement. The topic sentence which is 
normally the first sentence in a paragraph provides the main idea, the succeeding sen¬ 
tences deal with the supporting details of the theme or main idea. The last one or two 
sentences in the paragraph would be the conclusions relating to the main idea presented 
at the beginning of the paragraph. The fact that sentences in a good paragraph should 
be logically connected and this should not be forgotten as otherwise the task of develop¬ 
ing good paragraph would be at stake. Therefore, a good paragraph must contain logi¬ 
cally arranged ideas in a particular sequence which should be natural. Logic in this 
context refers to unity, coherence and emphasis. 

Each paragraph is normally expected to project not more than one main idea 
with the possible related information or the supporting details, while a composition or 
an essay is expected to develop a theme or a thesis consisting of several ideas. 
Vocabulary and sentence structure are the essential tools for successful expression. As 
already stated, a paragraph consists of a number of sentences while words state, sen¬ 
tences express ideas. Thus, it may be noted that the development of a paragraph is an 
artistic unit of discourse, the words and sentences of which it is composed of being 
subsidiary units of longer pieces of writing. 

A good paragraph is expected to fulfill the following criteria. 

(1) A paragraph usually begins with indentation. Indentation is a visual sign of 
a paragraph. 

(2) A paragraph is generally longer than one word. 

(3) A paragraph is generally longer than a single sentence. However, single 
sentences may serve as paragraph if and when they fulfill the other require¬ 
ments. 

(4) A paragraph generally develops an idea. 

The last in the above criteria is very important and crucial. 

It may now be relevant to examine the purposes of paragraphing. Paragraphing 
helps us to grasp the thoughts or ideas more economically as compared to more or all 
the ideas presented in an undivided written expression. A written expression divided 
into a number of paragraphs helps us in possessing an appropriate mass of thought and 
understanding thoroughly before proceeding on to the next. It also helps us in being 
able to keep track of the author’s plan. Above all, division into paragraphs enables us 
to know and understand the relationship among the ideas and the values thereof. The 
following aspects would establish the reasons why paragraphing is necessary for 
effective writing: 

1. CLARITY of ideas presented 

2. EASE in grasping ideas 

3. PAUSES to aid mastery of contents 
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4. PACING in the assimilation of material 

5. ORDER in following the author’s thoughts 

6. GUIDES to relationship among ideas 

7. EMPHASIS or CLUES to the relative importance of ideas. 

Some scholars have argued in favour of another purpose for paragraphing viz. 
breaking up of the monotony of the printed page. As already stated, well constructed 
paragraphs reveal the development of ideas. The writer or the author normally 
determines the kind and size of the paragraphs which are to a very great extent 
automatically taken care of once the seven reasons for paragraphing as mentioned above 
arc kept in view. 

A good composition or narration or description or argument or explanation con¬ 
sists of a number of well constructed and logically arranged set of paragraphs as a 
result of which the exposition will be clear. This follows that each paragraph in a good 
written expression is required to be expository in nature. In other words, it must explain 
some part of the subject in toto; as a result of which each paragraph in itself will 
become a mini composition. Such expository paragraphs will naturally be different from 
the paragraphs written for special purposes such as introduction, transition or conclusion. 

I may not be out of place now to discuss the basic principles of paragraph 
construction. Bcrgmann considers that there are three basic principles of paragraph 
construction. They are unity, coherence and emphasis. 

(a) Unity relates to the development of unit ideas in paragraphs. Each sentence 
of the paragraph should contribute to the central thought. 

(b) Coherence relates to putting together different sentences of a paragraph ef¬ 
fectively. 

(c) Emphasis relates to providing guidance to the reader in understanding the 
relative importance of the ideas presented. 

A paragraph as already stated normally develops a single idea. Therefore all the 
sentences in a paragraph must bear upon this idea. The idea with which a paragraph 
is concerned is usually stated as the first sentence in the paragraph. The topic so slated 
is called the topic sentence. As this expresses the subject of the paragraph as a whole, 
it must be framed in such a way that there will be no scope of misunderstanding or 
deviation from the theme. There is no doubt that a well constructed paragraph will 
certainly have a topic even if it is not explicitly stated. However, it is necessary to 
state the topic explicitly in a sentence in order to proceed with the development of an 
idea in a logical and orderly manner. Normally in such a case the first sentence happens 
to be the topic sentence and the rest of the sentences deal with the supporting details. 
This is not however a hard and fast principle to be strictly adhered to as the topic 
sentence may be any sentence in the paragraph if handled carefully. 
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Coherence in paragraph writing could be ensured by patting the ideas together 
through proper arrangement of sentences. This process involves the use of grammar, 
logical division and diction. The techniques adopted to ensure coherence in expression 
are the use of pronouns, connectives, synonyms and repetition. While the pronouns 
result in automatic reference to the subject stated earlier, connectives provide transition 
between ideas. Synonyms are substitute expressions having similar meanings to the 
expressions used earlier. Their use is prompted to avoid the wrong kind of repetition. 
Repetition adds force to the statements already made. 

Emphasis in paragraph writing refers to making important points appear clearly 
important as distinct from the relatively unimportant points contained in the paragraph. 
Providing of emphasis in paragraphs can be taken care of by the following five devices: 

1. Giving more space to the idea or ideas one wishes to emphasise. 

2. Repeating ideas one wishes to emphasise. 

3. Using parallel construction (parallelism) or balance to emphasise the equal 
importance of two or more ideas or statements. 

4. Placing the most important ideas in emphatic positions within the paragraphs. 

5. Employing contrast, or the negative side of an issue to emphasise the positive 
position. 

It may thus be seen that appropriate paragraphing would facilitate in die 
development of good composition. It may again be desirable to note the following 
features of a good paragraph. 

1. The paragraph is precise and to the point. 

2, The Central idea for the composition is contained in the paragraph, so that 
the reader is prepared for what may. follow. 

3. The writers’ technique of using questions against our attention. 

4, The writer tells us something of his or her. feelings related to the topic or 
the theme of the composition. 

It may be noted from the above discussion that an effective expression-speaking 
or writing essentially requires logical and sequential arrangement of various ideas 
relating to the topic. Such an arrangement would result in effective communication. 
The features of the logical and sequential arrangement of ideas applied to various 
advanced language skills namely RARE (Representation, Argumentation, Reputation 
and Establishment of one’s own point of view) will result in highly coherent and 
effective expression. 
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4. Towards an Integrated Theory of Developing 
Writing System for Oral Lanuage 

K. Narayan 

One will not have to encounter with many problems if he thinks that providing a writing 
system to a linguistic community which hitherto is operating only through oral com¬ 
munication, is to make that community literate. But the crux of the problem lies when 
one thinks that to provide a writing system to a community is to provide a new tool 
for their communication system itself in total and to convert this writing system into 
an internal part of that community culture. This problem is further intensified when 
one adopts the Bilingual Transfer Model teaching strategy. Bilingual Transfer Model 
has emerged with the idea to provide primary education in the mother tongue of the 
minority speech community, (say, a tribal community) and then provide certain means 
for smooth transition tG switch over from mother tongue to the state language; or the 
language of the mainstream. This strategy thus helps to maintain the language identity 
of that community. Simultaneously it provides an opportunity for tire minority com¬ 
munity to operate linguistically with main stream language people and to participate 
in their cultural and social activities. Thus, this bilingual Transfer Model tries to maintain 
multi-lingual, multi-cultural and multi-ethpic identities intact and to feel that plurality 
in this country is not a curse but a boon. 


When we are talking of providing writing system for an oral language community, 
in this context we mean, homogenous community, preferably a tribal community, which 
lives aloof from the main stream, and a community which has got very low literacy 
or no literacy at all. In this context, the task of giving education, depends on the person 
who is an outsider of the community. Jenukuruba is one such tribe, which lives in the 
southern part of Mysore District of Karnataka, who speak a distinct dialect of Kannada. 
For theoretical purposes, no distinction is made between bi-dialectial <ind bilingual com¬ 
munities throughout this paper. The term linguistic minority is restricted only to this 
extent of tribal community. 

While developing a writing system for this sort of community, one has to face 
two fold tasks. On the one hand, the language of the community has to be analysed 
from the pedagogical point of view; on the other, we have to evolve certain teaching 
techniques and methods. 

At this juncture, the rnsi task of a language padagogist is to venture to analyse 
the language of the community to know the linguistic interiacies of that language first 
and then in relation with the state language. Then the Bilingual Transfer Model involves 
a part of mother tongue teaching and a part of second language teaching techniques. 
Because we have to first write the primer in their mother tongue and gradually switch 
over to the state language. (Certain strategies as developed by the C.I.I.L.). 
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Since the primers involve both the mother tongue data and target language data, 
Descriptive linguistics provides certain tools to set the contract in terms of phonemic, 
morphological and syntactic commonalities and differences that are found in both, 
mother tongue and target language. This analysis also helps while designing graphemes 
for the mother tongue. 

But we know that learning a language is not merely memorizing the rules of 
the second language. Descriptive linguistic analysis does not suffice in providing all 
the data needed for pedagogical purposes. 

Inspite of the systematic study of language by Descriptive linguistics providing 
a tool for analysing languages has its own short comings when applied for teaching a 
language. The techniques proved to be quite limited in their application, because its 
analysis is restricted to singL isolated utterances, rather than entire text. This technique 
will bring down and reduce language tcaching/learning activity to the level of producing 
the correct oral representation of the speech forms without or with little importance to 
the context in which the language is produced. The teaching of second language is 
reduced to the level of mimicry memorization, pattern practice and teaching of grammar 
by inductive method. Thus, by following only this approach second language 
tcaching/learning becomes the storage of structures in the mind of the learner. 

Even the transformational generative grammar is not away from certain limita¬ 
tions. It made explicit that language learner must have native like competence, to possess 
this one should be able to distinguish grammatical sentences from ungrammatical and 
to produce and comprehend infinite number of sentences, the ability to identify syn¬ 
tactically ambiguous sentences. But one knows that in language performance in second 
language learning situations include slips, mistakes and false starts. But this theory can 
give us certain techniques while teaching the syntax of the target language. But at the 
same time it cannot give insights to the socio-cultural aspects expressed in language. 

Similarly, the branch of semantics may help us to capture certain other dimen¬ 
sions of the language. An example may make it clear. 


Negation in Jenukuruba language and Kannada language is done differently. 

In Kannada ‘alia’ is used while negating the noun and ‘ilia’ while negating the 
verb. But in Jenukuruba negation is done in a different way. The negative element 
‘kaani’ is used while negating nouns as well as negating static verbs and psychological 
verbs. 

(1) adi palli ‘that is a hut’ 

adi palli kaani ‘that is not a hut’ 

(2) nanga taava duddu adige. 

‘I have money’ 

nanga taava duddu kaani 

‘I don’t have money’ 
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(3) nanga maysuru gottu ‘I know Mysore’ 

nanga maysuuru gottu kaani ‘I don’t know N ysore’ 

(4) ‘ilia’ is used elsewhere. 

The theory of semantics helps to analyse in bringing this sort of difference. This 
difference will cause difficulties to the learner while learning the target language. 

The movement verb in Kannada is expressed by different lexical items. For 
example ‘daatu’ 'to cross' ‘hattu’ 'to climb' ‘ili’ ‘to climb down', ‘hoogu’ ‘to go', 
‘baa’ ‘to come', ‘suttu’ ‘to rotate'. But all these lexical items are expressed by one 
single item ‘daati’ in Jenukuruba. In J.K. the difference is maintained only by the case 
markers used with nouns. This certainly causes difficulty in learning. While analysing 
this, case grammar will help a linguist to differentiate the systems. 

Examples 

J.K. 1. alia daati ‘cross the brooklet’ 

2. maneinna daati ‘go out of the house’ 

3. manege daati ‘go to the house’ 

‘enter the house’ 

4. talemeele sitte daatitade 

‘Butterfly is encircling on the head’ 

In our study we have noticed quite a number of verbs hat behave in this manner. 

The other category of language difference can be foun 1 in the concept formation. 
That is, how the thought process is structured in two differc nt languages. 

For example, 


concept of time: Future is conceived as ‘front’, past is concei' ed as ‘back’. But in J.K. 
it is just the opposite, Future is ‘back’ and past is ‘front’. 

J. K. mundina kaalaale obba raaja inna. 

once upon a time there lived a king. 

Kan. hindina kaaladalli obba raja idda. 

K. K. yinde kodunu ‘give me later’ 

Kan. mundina dinagalu ‘future days’ 

Similarly concept of speech, size are differently perceive i im J.K. Community 
when compared to Kannada. Special metaphors are used in terms of conduit metaphors. 
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IN-OUT 

J.K. bhaavane ittoona. 

‘feeling kept’ 

caught in terms of came. 

J.K. Kaayaale yiditu 
‘disease caught’ 
khaayile banditu 
‘disease came’ 

“caught up with disease” 

All the above examples,show, how cognition differs from one language system 
it; the other, and how the world view is conceived, developed and classified differently 
in different speech communities. This also poses problems in Target language learning 

situation. 

One can also notice tnat in one language there may be several lexical items to 
differentiate a single item. For example Jenukuruba differentiates 7 types of honey, 
whereas Kannada differentiates only two. At the same time one lexical item can give 
different meanings. For example ‘etto’ ‘to take’ to buy, to sell, to carry, to start work, 
or we can-take the verb of movement ‘daati’ itself discussed earlier. This is how relative 
to the native language of the learner some phenomena are convergent and some are 
divergent. This phenomena belonging to the linguistic Relativity theory, may help the 
investigator in analysing different speech communities, so, a pedagogist has to 
investigate these factors and make use of this while preparing his teaching material. 

Similarly one has to investigate why there are no honorific or plural forms in 
one community! Why a daughter-in-law in J.K. community does not address her 
father-in-law directly even though the linguistic structures are available to do so. Why 
the myth building system, metaphorical dialogues developing language of rituals are 
different in a particular community. When we say that we are providing writing system 
to an oral language, it is inevitable for a language pedagogist to observe the different 
dimensions of the language as discussed above, and when we are trying to transfer 
smoothly from one language to the other one has to set the contrastive features of both 
the languages. 

The above examples tell us that a language pedagogist must develop a new part 
of theory, towards investigating an oral language. This also gives the clue how to apply 
different language theories to get multi-dimensional linguistic data. Of course, one 
should know how to apply what theory when and where. 

Since one ot tne goats of Bilingual Transfer Model is to maintain the language 
culture and ethnic identity of a community, it should not theoretically impose any of 
the target language factors. But at the same time it should provide facilities 
simultaneously to handle both the mother tongue and the target language whenever 
they are needed. Otherwise there are all the possibilities of imposing target language 
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culture and norms. Of course to retain and develop one’s mother tongue depends on 
the community’s language loyalty and maintenance factors, providing a script to a 
language has got other implications such as being proud of their own language. Students 
may feel that they are learning their own language. Since the students are allowed to 
speak their language and use it in the class room. Teacher-student participation may 
develop more. The second task now is to prepare the primers for school children in 

this model. 

What script is to be provided, how much of target language is to be introduced . 
at what stage and what is the next problem. C.I.I.L. which has undertaken this Bilingual 
Transfer Model, has decided to introduce 80% of mother longue and 20% standard 
language in I standard textbook arid slowly raise the percentage to 40 and 80 in II and 
III standards respectively and when the student reaches the IV standard, he should be 
able to compete with the non-tribal student without any difficulty in his school language. 
The script used for the mother tongue learning may be the script of the state language, 
with or without modifications depending on the phonemic system of the language in 
the I standard. The unfamiliar phonemes of the target language need not be introduced 
in the I primer. One should see through that, at this stage, 20% of the target language 
should use such linguistic items where the extra phonemes and graphemes of the target 
language are not introduced. The graphemes of the target language may be introduced 
in the II primer providing exercises based on linguistic principles. The content lessons 
should incorporate the other types of differences for example ‘negation’ using plural 
pronouns and suffixes, syntactic, cognitive and ethnic linguistic differences based on 
the theory of simple to complex and known to unknown. If not all, at least whatever 
quantity that is required by the students of that age group. 


Thus the paper suggests:- 

1. The need for applying different linguistic theories to understand and ana¬ 
lyse the language of the oral community in total. 

2. For this, there is a need to have a different sort of investigating materials. 

3. tjpto date knowleugc of mother tongue teaching and second language 
theories and a binding theory of these methods should be evolved. 

4. The need for preparing dictionaries to trace the change/differences, direc¬ 
tions of convergent and divergent lexical items of molher tongue and Tar¬ 
get language and the range/difference in relation to the state language. 

5. The need for the analysis of Target language to suit the demands of 
switch over method. 

6 Need for attitudes and outlook towards looking at languages. 
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7. Bilingual Transfer Model should provide a chance for the community to 
develop their own writing system; if the community wants to do so, 
while providing linguistic, cognitive, ethnolinguistic, Socio-linguistic 
analysis. 
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5. Some Characteristics of Writing 


V. Perumal 


Introduction : One can linguistically express one’s ideas in two main ways viz. 
through speech and through writing. Between the two, writing is more important 
because it is a permanent record of one’s thoughts. Hence, one must pay more 
attention to one’s writing than one’s speech. As writing is one: of the four basic 
skills, every child must be taught scientifically and fully the art of writing in his 
mother tongue and second or foreign language. An attempt is made here to analyse 
the essential characteristics of good writing. 


1 Brevity : Brevity is the soul of wit. The greatness of a writer lies in his capacity 
to express his ideas briefly and effectively. In other words, he must express maximum 
number of ideas in minimum number of words. The expression must be like a gold 
coin, small in compass but great in value. Avoid unnecessary phrases, unwanted 
idioms and meaningless words. One should not forget that econom y of words without 
sacrificing the meaning is a remarkable merit of writing. Compare the following 
two sentences : (1) The Chief Professor, Professors, Associate Professors, Assistant 
Professors, Readers, Lecturers and Assistant Lecturers of the Faculty of Linguistics 
are efficient. (2) All members of the Faculty of Linguistics are efficient. The second 
sentence is shorter than the first sentence but conveys exactly the same meaning. 
In the double interest of space and time, economy of diction is highly desirable. 


2 Clarity : Whatever is written, it must be absolutely free from ambiguity. It must 
be crystal clear. No sentence or statement must give room for two different inter¬ 
pretations or misinterpretation. Look at the sentence, ‘The court is very beautiful’. 
Though the sentence is very simple and appears to be clear the term ‘court’ employed 
in this sentence is ambiguous. We do not know whether it refers to High Court or 
tennis court or any other court. Hence, it lacks clarity. The clear way of writing 
this sentence is ‘The High Court is very beautiful’ or ‘The tennis court is very 
beautiful’. 


3 Appropriate Diction : The talent of a writer lies in his right choice of diction. 
‘The right words in right places’ must be the criterion regarding the use of words. 
Look at the two sets of sentences given below : 

A B 


1. His song is good 

2. The mango is good 

3. The climate is good 

4. The painting is good 


His song is melodious 
The mango is delicious 
The climate is salubrious 
The painting is beautiful 
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A 


B 


5. The environment is good The environment is conducive 

6. His body is good His body is healthy 

7. He is financially good He is financially sound. 

You will observe that only the word ‘good’ is uniformly used in all the sentences 
oelonging to the ‘A’ set whereas different words are used in the ‘B’ set. In the 
‘A’ set sentences, the word ‘good’ is used in a very vague manner but in every 
sentence of the ‘B’ set an appropriate and specific word is used to fully suit the 
p73 context. Regarding the application of appropriate diction, sentences of the ‘B’ 
set can be taken as model. 


4 New Information : Wherever possible new information must be given at the 
appropriate context. Instead of saying econometrics is a part and parcel of economics 
which is outmoded, it should be said that econometrics is a full fledged and 
independent discipline. By writing so, you are giving a new item of useful 
information to the children. The new information must be correct and authentic. 

5 Enlightenment : The writer must throw ample light on various issues. He need 
not overload his writing with information. On the otherhand he must enlighten the 
young readers to the maximum possible extent. Instead of taking more food and 
suffering due to indigestion it is always better to take less food and digest it fully 
and properly. The same principle holds good regarding food for thought. 


6 Statistics : An essay or any other creative writing need not necessarily always 
contain statistics or facts and figures. But if the context demands, facts and figures 
can be mentioned in the interest of the readers, There are two kinds of statistics 
viz. approximate statistics and accurate statistics. To mention that the population of 
India is 80 crores is an approximate statistics. In such a case the word about or 
approximately or approximate must be compulsorily introduced. The readers must 
fully understand that it is only a rough figure based on recent census. On the other 
hand wherever accurate statistics are available it is very desirable to mention the 
facts and figures accurately. One can write with certainty that there are four 
International Airports (Bombay, Calcutta, New Delhi, & Madras) in India. You need 
not say that there are about four International Airports in India. The word about 
can be conveniently deleted in this context. 

7 Specificity : Specificity is one of the basic characteristics in writing. Instead of 
writing ‘Paris is in Europe’ it can be specifically and pin pointedly mentioned as 
‘Paris is the capital of France’. Such specific details will not only make the 
knowledge of the young readers perfect but also make them accuracy-conscious. 
This will create in them an acumen and pin point attitude in their studies, under¬ 
standing and research. 

8 Depth : A writer must not confine himself to the surface of the subject. As far as 
possible he should go deep or at least provide sufficient scope for the readers to 
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think further and deeper. One of the aims of the writer is to make his readers to 
possess depth of knowledge. He need not convert his every readier into a research 
scholar but he should create research mindedness and a spirit of enquiry among his 
readers. The right type of spirit of investigation will certainly lead the young readers 
to the depth of knowledge. The deepest point of knowledge can be compared to 
the pearls lying in the ocean. The depth of knowledge is very precious and very 
useful like pearls. 

9 Objectivity : It is very unfortunate that each and every unhealthy ‘ism’ and all 
negative tendencies are injected into the minds of young readers by writers. 
Whatever may be the subject or p73 topic of the book or any piece of writing, 
the writer must deal with it with the maximum objectivity. He should be absolutely 
free from fear or favour and treat the subject analytically, purely from a scientific 
point of view. 

For instance, a writer must NOT unduly enhance the image of his state, language, 
religion etc., at the cost of the image of other states, languages, religions etc. It 
is painful to observe that some of the books and writings have actually converted 
the young readers into parochial, linguistic, religious and ideological fanatics of a 
very low order. 

10 Breadth of Knowledge : One should be like a fish in the ocean and Not like a 
frog in the well. Breadth of knowledge has various meaningful dimensions. At the 
academic level, it encourages the students to cultivate a taste for :is many disciplines 
as possible and acquire general knowledge to the maximum possible extent. At 
the social level, breadth of vision inculcates in every student social consciousness 
and social awareness and elevates him into a good Samaritan of a very high order. 
At the spiritual level, it enables him to realize the ultimate truth and makes him 
to live in peace and harmony with a philosophical bent of mind. Hence, a writer 
must do his best to enlarge the vision of his readers. 

11 Continuity : Continuity of thought and natural cogency of ideas are important 
features in writing. There must be continuity of thought from one word to the 
following word, from one sentence to the other sentence, from the first paragraph 
to the second paragraph, from the first page to the second p>age and from one 
chapter to the next chapter. Students should be mentally trained to think cogently, 
coherently and harmoniously. The concept of continuity of thought is based on 
the natural link of ideas. For instance, it should be said as botany and Zoology, 
Economics and Commerce, History and Archeology, Sociology and Anthropology, 
Language and Literature, Mathematics and Statistics are taught in this university. 
Look at every pair of disciplines mentioned above. They are more or less twin 
disciplines. On the other hand it is wrong to mention as Botany and Economics, 
Zoology and Commerce etc. 

12 Simplicity of Language : The intellectual capacity of a writer lies in his ability 
to convey the noblest ideas in the simplest language. 
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Expressior of supreme ideas docs not mean the writer has to employ high sounding 
bombastic words. The motto’ simple living and high thinking’ is fully applicable 
to the fiele of writing. One can very clearly and easily express a particular historical 
fact by saying that ‘Madurai is more ancient than Madras’. One need not write 
From the historical point of view Madurai has a greater degree of antiquity than 
Madras’. The former is simpler and easier and more intelligible than the latter. 

13 From Easy to Difficult: The pedagogic methodology viz from easy to difficult, 
simple to complex and the known to the unknown must be followed strictly and 
sincerely while writing a text book, meant for the students. The chapters of the 
text book must be arranged in such an order that the first chapter must be the 
easiest p73 one, middle chapter an average one and the last chapter a difficult 
one. This holds good not only regarding the topics but also regarding the standard 
of language, style, vocabulary etc. 

14 Example! and Illustrations : Suitable examples must be given to explain abstract 
and difficjlt ideas. The examples can be in the form of similies, proverbs, stories, 
short parables, anecdotes etc. The examples must be certainly easier than the ideas. 
Instead of saying that he has a good memory power you can say ‘he has a 
photographic memory power’. The following set of models can be followed : 


Ordinary 

1. He is very strong 

2. He is very brave 

3. Singapore is a very beautiful city 

4. His tecLh are white 

5. His words are very sweet 

6. Goc is every where 

7. He lid not know whether to accept 
or t) reject the offer. 


Model 

He is strong like an elephant 

He is brave like a lion 

Singapore is a paradise. 

His teeth are like pearls 

His words are like honey 

God is everywhere like air. 

His mind was oscillating like a 
pendulum. 


The exan pies will help to visualise the ideas and o give a concrete shape to 
abstract thought. Illustrations can also be in the forms of sketches, diagrams, etc. 

15 Free From Errors : Every writer must have accuracy consciousness to the fullest 
extent. He should- always rfcmcmber that his writings are read by thousands of 
young students. Once a wrong impression is given, it is practically impossible to 
erase it from the minds of young students. What is done cannot be undone. It is 
a great psychological truth fully applicable in the field of primary education. ‘The 
first impression is the best impression’ says a psychological proverb. The errors 
can be conveniently classified as (1) Orthographic error (spelling mistake) (2) 
Syntactic error (3) Semantic error (4) Grammatical error (5) Idiomatic error (6) 
Factual error (7) Punctuation error (8) Splitting error. 
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No. 

Name of the eri or error 

Correct form 

1. 

Orthographic 

He is the Principle of this 
college 

Principal 

2. 

Syntactic 

He is a committee member. 

He is a member of 
the committee. 

3. 

Semantic 

He is time conscience 

He is time Con¬ 
scious. 

4. 

Grammatical 

A batch of students are 
running 

A batch of students 
is running. 

5. 

Idiomatic 

Gang of Ministers 

Council of Ministers 

6. 

Factual 

Delhi is the capital of India 

New Delhi is the 
capital of India. 

7. 

Punctuation 

Madras Madurai and 

Coimbatore are the important 
cities in Tamil Nadu 

Madras, Madurai 
andCoimbatore are 
the important cities 
in Tamil Nadu. 

8. 

Splitting 

He was awarded fellow-ship 

He was awarded 
fellowship. 


It is the bounden duty of every writer of the text book to see that his book and 
writings are absolutely free from each and every category of error mentioned above. 


16 Special Features : 

a) The essay or chapter must be complete in itself so far as the theme is concerned. 

b) There shoul 1 not be repetition of ideas. But if a writer desires he can emphasize 
a particular idea in very effective manner. 

c) Self Contradictory statements must be totally avoided. Self contradictory state¬ 
ments will confuse the readers and land them no where. 

d) Avoid exaggeration and hyperbolical statements which are far from truth. They 
may be rc levant in poetry but not in prose or a scientific treatment of any 
subject. 

e) Do not beat about the bush. Follow the principle of ‘Answer to the point’. 

f) Maintain a uniform standard from the beginning to the end. 

g) In case < f text books of primary schools teach moral le; sons directly. 

h) At the S econdary school level impart morals ndirectly. 
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i) Avoid long sermons. 

j) Let your advice and suggestions as far as possible be in positive language. 

k) Let your writings contribute to knowledge in some form or the other. 

l) The ultimate aim of every writer is to expand the intellectual vision and elevate 
the moral and spiritual standards of the readers. 

To conclude, only a few major points regarding the characteristics of writing have 
been dealt in this paper. 
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6. Creativity in Writing from 
Syllabary to Discourse in Tamil 

K, CheHappan 


The great creative leap both in the history of an individual and civilisations has been 
made possible by the evolution of mature writing systems or skills, as the case may 
be. Systems provide the basic form or the core language and human creativity is the 
super-structure evolved out of that, some times by even deviating from it creatively 
and the purpose of this paper is to show how all good writing becomes creative, but 
exploiting the potentials provided by the system which constitutes & hierarchy from 
syllabary to discourse, with special reference to Tamil. It would show the significant 
relationship between the system and creativity at various levels and also show how 
discourse particularly the literary one, achieves creativity by obeying certain laws, 
though its own. 

According to Goody and Watt, "Looked at in the perspectives of time, man’s 
biological evolution shades into prehistory when he becomes a language-using animal; 
and writing, and history properly begins. Looked at in a temporal perspective, nlan as 
an animal is studied primarily by the zoologist, man as talking animal primarily y 
the anthropologist, and man as talking and writing animal primarily by the sociologist. 

1 "Language became symbolic and made man conscious of history and the world view 
enlarged only when the process of direct semantic ratification yielded to use of signs 
- particularly when the logograms were supplemented by the phonetic principle, which 
for the first time permitted the written expression of all the words of a language . 

Unlike Chinese, Tamil had a phonetic system of writing based on syllabaries. 
Although there are significant differences. The Tamil writing system is both phonemic 
and pictorial, and more phonemic than pictorial and the syllabary as the unit ofwnting, 
is made up of phonemes but in combinations such as 

the Tamil writing system has visually distinguished two allophones also and thereby 
made it more analytical (whereas in grammar the language is more agglutinative) which 
again establishes the autonomy of the written over the spoken form. In this, Linguists 
have distinguished between the iconic nature of writing and the symbolic nature of 
speech. If writing is triply divorced from reality and therefore more symbolic than even 
speech, it could also be more representational because of its visual quality. It is 
interesting to note that both in Japanese and Tamil early poetry tended to be more 
visual or iconic in one sense, and abstract and symbolic in another, but whereas in 
Tamil, vowel euphony seems to be the binding factor, in Japanese calligrkphy reinforces 
the imagery. In Tamil, the separateness and fusion of the concepts of phoneme and 
letter are maintained in the word ‘Ezhuthu’ which at once meant both phoneme and 
letter, and it is significant that Thirukkural begins with 
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where it means both phoneme and letter. But later it meant only the written form and 
that semantic change shows a significant change in the attitude of the society. 

But more important than that the primary symbolisation in the medium is the 
fact that in writing, we have a symbolisation of concepts of ‘reality’, and every piece 
of writing has this double symbolisation. (And if we take writing as the symbolisation 
of sounds it becomes a three-tiered symbolisation) And our major focus in this paper 
will be on the writing as discourse skill, because in discourse only, all aspects of writing 
cohere and culminate. Even though ours has been a literate culture from the very fearly 
period, the sad fact still remains that we did not develop different kinds of discourse 
and literacy was equated with knowledge of letters at the simplest level and knowledge 
of literature at the highest. Even though this hierarchy is still valid, we have to recognise 
that other discourses have other conventions and demand different skills. To take only 
the major opponent to the literary discourse, the scientific discourse, it requires specific 
skills. It is not only a question of choosing the passive form or impersonal it. If we 
think of writing as Communication as opposed to exemplication of rules, we are 
concerned with a total complex event in which rhetoric determines grammar. According 
to Newmark, communicative competence as opposed to linguistic competence, “is not 
a compilation of items in memory but a set of strategies of creative procedures for 
realizing the value of linguistic elements in contexts of use, an ability to make sense 
as a participant in discourse, whether spoken or written, by the skillful deployment of 
shared knowledge of code resources and rules of language use .” 3 Just as we (alongwith 
widdowson) make a distinction between writing as exemplification of rules and writing 
as communication, we ought to fnake a distinction between text and discourse as well, 
as only when someone has acquired discourse skills, he can be said tp have acquired 
communicative competence which means the ability to produce appropriate utterances 
and not just grammatical sentences. While teaching any language like Taipil as other 
tongue the learner does not need teaching of grammar, but skills/sfirategies of 
communication will convert the inbuilt mechanism or grammar into living energy, 
because he should be able to organise reality or experience for specific purposes. The 
abstract system of the language should be converted into communicative competence 
and the student has to negotiate with meanings which are the results of the dynamics 
of communication in the complexity of life. In fact, writing scientific discourse might 
be as difficult as I he literary one for the first language learner. It is not just expressing 
that already known scientific facts, in a new language. It is both exploiting as well as 
exploration as scientific experience through language or exploring or creating language 
for and through science as much as communicating science through language. It is well 
known that in scientific language, language is simply referential or denotative, but is 
not there symbolisation too? The sign - significance fusion is as total in scientific 
writing as in literary writing, but the only difference is that here it is done by stripping 
the signs of extrasignificance and we should make the students evolve a discourse made 
up of illocutionary utterances bound together by rhetoric as displayed in the coherence 
of the utterance. 
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Widdowson refers to two aspects of discourse, coherence and communicative 
value and he has suggested two ways of achieving them ; 

1) The exploitation exercises in which the exercises should capitalize in some 
way on the contextualization provided in the reading passage and use the 
passage as a basis for the development of the writing ability. 

2) gradual approximation in which we might begin by focussing attention on 
different kinds of illocutionary act which can be realized by separate sentences 
and then go on to introduce ways in which these single acts can be realized 
over several sentences and can be combined to form larger rhetorical units. 
Discourse creation should be preceded by text analysis which could isolate 
the illocutiory act and also see whether its coherence in addition to cohesion 
we could also distinguish between the conceptual paragraph aind the physical 
paragraph. The emphasis of the exercises should be on the learner’s ability to 
draw inferences, to make definitions, to describe a process, to distinguish 
things, to combine, and contrast them and finally to generalise. We could 
distinguish between the conceptual paragraph and the physical paragraph. 

Widdowson refers to the sentence “barometer measures electric current” as a 
grammatical sentence but as a scientific falsehood. His emphasis is on exploring and 
combining as in 


A barometer is an instrument 

A barometer measures atmospheric pressure 
Barometers arc instruments 


Barometers measure atmospheric pressure 


A barometer is an instrument 
* which measures atmospheric 
pressure 

j Barometers are instruments 
> whichmcasure atmospheric 
1 pressure. 


He also suggests rhetorical transformation exercises involving sentences with 
definitions and also exercises involving relationships which means the relationships are 
not linear. “We need some kind of hierarchical arrangement which sho ws that the link 
between the generalization and the elaboration represents the main propositional 
development, or theme, whereas the other acts play a supporting role.” 5 


Docs not Widdowson think of only Second Language teaching? Even in the 
case of tl e mother tongue, teaching of scientific discourse is as difficult, because this 
mode of i pprehending reality is rather new to the learners. And all the time, language 
creation is a mode of self-enhancement as well as clarification of reality, and our em¬ 
phasis should be to combine both - Language and reality in the most creative way. 
And this is possible even through teaching of scientific discourse in Tamil. The writing 
should involve acts of analysis and synthesis and have personal! validation as well as 
communicative value. 

The inbuilt mechanism of the learner can be developed in a way congenial to 
the organic evolution of scientific discourse. 
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But it is only in literary discourse language acquires its maximal creativity, of 
course obeying a system. If it is more conventional than the other discourse, words 
acquire also hypersemanticisation and words acquire new as opposed to significant and 
Creativity is made possible because of even deviations and new combinations which 
contribute to extension and enhancement of language. The focus is on the act of com¬ 
munication itself. If language is the most symbolic of human signs, literature is most 
symbolic of that sign system. 

Widdowson again refers to the fact that in literature sometimes lines do not 
form a text, but they nevertheless constitute a discourse as in “In a station of the Metro 
The appaution of these faces in the crowd. Petals on a wet, black bough. 

Another device of literary writing is what we referred to as combining and what 
Widdowson would call “the fusing of what linguists refer to as double articulation or 
double structure.” 7 and the resultant transference of equivalence from selection to com¬ 
bination. 8 Consequently “The literary writer captures his perception of this reality in 
the way he manipulates language but the patterns that he creates express also the very 
elusiveness of what he perceives.” 9 This accounts for the unpredictability as well as 
the maximal creativity of the language patterns in the literary discourse. According to 
Malcolm Crick, “The notion of iconicity is vital in scientific model-making, but religious 
discourse there is a predominance of ‘disclosure’ models which do not picture rea lty 
but merely deal in hints.” 10 We would say that die literary discourse is midway between 
the two or a combination of both - it is both iconic and symbolic. 

In any discourse what matters is not grammaticality, but appropriateness and 
coherence. The text may lack cohesion, but it will display a deeper unity, by even 
violating some of the conventions. Malcolm Coullhard in a brilliant analysis o 
Othellos shows how Iago uses unanswered or unanswerable questions while poisoning 

Othello. 


Iago : Indeed? 

Othello : Indeed? Indeed?: discern’st thou aught in that? Is he not honest? 
Iago : Honest, my lord? 

Othello : Honest? ay, honest. 

Iago : my lord, for aught I know. 

Othello : What does thou think? 

Iago : Think, my lord? 

As coulthard saw, “By the time we reach the last pair 

Othello : What dost thou think? 

Iago : Think, my lord? 
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Iago has apparently run out'of invention and is seen to be desperately pretending that 
he does not understand the question." Again the Desdemona’s tragedy is that she does 
not give straightforward answers. 

Desdemona : Then would to God that I have never seen it." 

Othello : Ha, wherefore? 

Desdemona : Why do you speak so startingly and rash? 

Othello : Is’t lost? is’t gone? speak, is it out of the way? 

Desdemona : Heaven bless us! 

Now let us analyse two first paragraphs of two well written Tamil novels, of 
Rishimulam by Jayakandan and Kurinji Then by Rajam Krishnan. Botli are extensions 
of ordinary language, but in different ways. Jayakandan’s beginning takes for granted 
that we are already familiar with Krishna Aiyer and the colloquial tone is reinforced 
by parenthesis about the train. The link is from the house which is toe centre to the 
railway line, and then to the train. And this is juxtaposed by the 
flowing Cauvery. And the long sentence enacts the winding path of the Cauvery, and 
the human imagery contributes to the theme. 

The opening paragraph of Kurinjithen starts with long human simili; which 
illustrates the majestic peace of the hill. (Please note ). The second 

sentence air at the specification of time and proceeds from the larger category 

(^«ar®*dr) to the smaller category ( pm^or) ). 

Throughout there is the sustained human imagery predominantly feminine - mother 
maid and there is a link between the human motherhood and the motherhood of nature 
which is again implied in the first word 'iSlaratar uxanb ’ (here toe child is 
naturalised) as well as the reference to who is the partner to the hillnaa this creation. 
Through both the texts cannot be proved to have cohesion, there is coherence. And if 
both the texts use metaphor, in the case of Jayakandan it is charged with prosaid reality, 
a metaphor of reduction; in the case of Rajam Krishnan it becomes; a metaphor of 
enhancement and this difference shows the difference in theme.- one deals with 
reduction and the other enhancement of life, and all these merge in the image of toe 
young and old woman in one case and the maid - Goddess in the other. The word 
is quite significant - it refers to rain as well as mercy and this 
fusion is the essence of her art. 

To conclude, we cannot teach anyone to write like either Jayakandan 
or Rajam Krishnan; but by exposing the learner to good writing we can help the 
learner to discover himself by writing like himself. And mainly the self-creation and 
text-creation are made possible not by just exhibiting the characteristic forms of 
language, but by extending and modifying it. "After all, writing, the raw material of 
reading, is not the same thing as language. Thus ‘literature is, inside language, what 
destroys the metaphysics inherent in every language. The essence of li terary discourse 
is to go beyond language (if not, it would have no raison d’etre) ; literature is like a 
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deadly weapon with which language commits suicide.” 1 " But by this process, writing 
which is the shadow of a shadow does not simply reflect or decorate realky, but this 
is the best way of knowing it, of coping with it and even of changing it. - because 
ultimately man, a sign himself; becomes significant only by submitting to the sign he 
has invent* j i.e. writing. 
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Paru came 

Like a mother - identifying (losing) herself in peace, having yielded a child-fruit, 
and its body emitting and flashing the fullness and joy of the new motherhood - that 
hilly area revealed itself in the peace of the afternoon. In that hill area which every 
twelfth year wears the garb of the Kurinji flower and appears to be a heap of beauty, 
(in) the great year in which the blue flower blooms; (in) the last days of the Karthika 
month, the hillmaid who won the Love of the sky brooming with beauty (embodiment 
of beauty) in Spring stands like a mother inviegorated and made all-green in the grace 
of the rains. 
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Rishi Moolam 

The railway lines run east-west in front of Krishna Aiyer s house; On them 
trains also run, at least ten or twelve times every day - those useful to the majority of 
the people in that village mainly to indicate time at regular intervals. The Cauvery runs 
humming peacefully, with the agony consequent on loss of strength, towards its end : 
like, a humbled narrow riverpath, like an old womap, a lean tigure walking, yawning 
and half smiling munching the dreams of youth in a twilight consciousness, though 
bom prestigiously in the peak of the hill, fretting and freshing with waves, as if to 
frighten the onlookers and violently embracing the rocks with waters, and acquiring 
the name of the broadened (widened) Cauvery in its early days of majesty. 
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7 * Ancient Tamil Writing System as Revealed in the 
Tamil Grammatical Literature 

K. Balasubramanian 

1. Relevance of orthographical information in the grammatical literature. 

It is a peculiar feature of the ancient Tamil grammatical literature, to discuss 
matters pertaining to the orthography of the language. This is not found in other ancient 
Indian grammatical literature, except (i.e. Sabdamanidarpana of Kannada) in the case 
of few Dravidian language works. This has even led Sukumaran (1978 : 102) to conclude 
that all sutras in Tolkappiyam, the earliest extant grammatical treatise, referring to the 
writing system are interpolations. Apart from questioning the authenticity of the sutras 
Sukumaran raises the question “What relevance is there in a grammar for any reference 
to the writing system? True, that the references are all to the use of diacritical marks 
of one kind or other. But to one unaccustomed to the writing system the references 
are useless, to one used to the writing system the references are redundant (1978 : 
101 ). 


The main aim of this paper is to show that in the case of Tolkappiyam the 
references to the writing system have very great relevance to his grammatical 
description. It is true that the later grammarians have just truthfully followed Tolkappiyar 
in making references to the writing without any relevance to their grammatical 
description. But Tolkappiyar incorporates the information about orthography in his 
grammatical theory and technique, which is made use of by him as a ‘tool’ in his 
description of the phonological processes of Tamil language of his time. The main 
purpose of this paper is to bring out this aspect of Tolkappiyar’s grammatical description. 
The following study will show how effectively Tolkappiyar has used the diacritics for 
grammatical description. 

2. Orthographic information revealed in the grammatical literature. 

As discussed above, Tolkappiyam is the earliest extant grammatical treatise, and 
it forms the basis for all references to the writing system in the grammatical works. 

The references to writing in Tolkappiyam revolves around the use of pulli or 
dot, the presence or absence of it in an orthographic unit and its phonological 
consequences. The following is the information found in Tolkappiyam. (T). 

(1) The graphemic shape of m differs from p only in the dot provided inside it (T. 
(E)juttatikaram 14) f 

(2) The nature of consonant symbols is to be written with a dot (over them) (T.E. 
15). 
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(3) The nature of the symbols for short e and o is also similar i.e. a dot will be 
written over the symbols for long e and o. (T.E. 16). 

(4) When consonants combine with vowels their dotless form represents their com¬ 
bination with a. There dotless form is further modified when they combine with 
vowels other than a. Thus, there are two ways of graphemic representation of 
consonant vowel combination (T.E. 17). 

(5) When the Consonant vowel combination letter is pronounced the occurrence of 
the vowel is after the consonant, i.e., the consonant is pronounced first followed 
by the vowel. (T.E. 18). 

In addition to these references to orthography in the first chapter, nu nmarapu 
‘conventions of the treatise’, there is a reference in the fourth chapter puriariyal 
‘nature of sandhi or combination of phonological units. This too, is concerned 
with pulli or dot. 

(6) Let all the final consonants occur with a dot. 

(7) Game is the nature of shorter V i.e. final shorter V too will have a dot on it. 

As observed above, though the later grammatical works follow Tolkappiyam in 
making references to the orthography, they do not follow it completely, i.e. some ref¬ 
erences are omitted. 

There is no reference in any of the later works to the difference between p and 
m All the works viz. Viracoliyam (3) (11th C.A.D), Neminatam (9) (12th C.A.D.), 
Nannul (98) (13th C.A.D.) Ilakkana Vilakkam (23) (17th C.A.D.) and Muttuviriyam 
(E. 40, 41) (19th C.A.D.) refer to the consonants and short e and o getting dots 
on them. Only Tonnul vilakkam of 18th century written by Rev. Beschi who is supposed 
to have made modifications in the form/of short e and o resulting in their present day 
form does not refer to dots on them. He refers to dots on the consonants only (2). 


With regard to the graphemic shape of vowel-consonant combination only Nannul 
(89). and Ilakkanavilakkam (18) speak about it and their descriptions are only restate¬ 
ments of Tolkappiyam. The occurrence of dot on the final shorter u is referred to in 
muttuviriyam (E.42) only in addition to Tolkappiyam. 


The similarities between Tolkappiyar’s reference to the writing system and other 
grammatical treatises stops here. In the other treatises there is no further reference or 
use of the orthographic information described. But Tolkappiyar as observed above, 
makes use of this information in all aspects of the description of the phonology of 
Tamil, thereby making it an integral part of the grammar. The term ehittu referring 
to ‘phonological unit’ itself has something to do with writing and its meaning has to 
be carefully understood from the use of Tolkappiyar. As these aspects will be studied 
below. 
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3. The place of the writing system in Tolkappiyar’s description of phonology. 

3.1 A study of all the uses of the term eluttu makes us conclude that it refers 
to a “phono-graphemic” unit rather than exclusively to a phonological unit or graphemic* 
unit. Though in a majority of the places it refers to phonological units there are a 
number of places when the units hre treated as phone-graphemic complexes. Yet its 
phonological base is always remembered. 

The term eluttu is relatable descriptively to the verbal bases elutu to write (T.E. 
144.20) and elu, ‘to be produced as a sound (T.E. 99.1, 102.2, 103.1). But only its 
derivation from the base elutu ‘write* is in agreement with the derivative tendencies 
found in the Tolkappiyam text. While (N) P of the verbal base becoming PP to mark 
a derived noun is common in Tolkappiyam (t) tu is not found to be used as verbal 
derivative suffix in the text. 

Tolkappiyar was quite aware of the fact that sound units are basic to the language. 
This is evident from his setting of vowels and consonants as basic units 
(T.E. 1-9), explaining their articulatory production mechanism (T.E. ch. 3) the 
description of the processes they undergo (T.E. ch. 4-9) etc. Yet, he is not separating 
the sound system from the writing systems and treats both as a unified system. A 
number of facts of his treatment of phonology confirm this fact. 

3.2 While discussing duration, he points out that no single phonological unit is of 
three more duration (T.E. 5). And if lengthening is needed units of required length 
must be added and pronounced (T.E. 6). Later in chapter (2) he states that homorganic 
short vowels will be used or mark of lengthening, when lengthening is done to satisfy 
metrical requirements (T.E. 41). He also states that ai and au (which have no cor¬ 
responding short vowels) will take i and u as metre filling marks (T.E. 42). The 
statement ‘that short vowels will stand and fill the sound* (T.E. 41) T and u will fill 
the sound’ (T.E. 42) show Tolkappiyar’s treatment of orthographic symbols as though 
they are the sound units themselves. 

3.3 Another case of the treatment of eluthu as phono-graphemic complex is the use 
of the verbal noun uyirttal ‘pronouncing’ while speaking about the orthographic shapes 
of consonant vowel combination uyirmey (T.E. 17). The literal translation of the sutra 
will be like this: “All consonant units without dot will be pronounced with a with dot 
less forms as the form; with other vowels they will be pronounced with modified forms; 
these two are the ways of pronounciation”. The following are the important lines. 

uru uru aki akaram-otu uyirttal 

form form becoming a - with pronouncing. 

‘being pronounced with the same form as form’ 

enai uyir-otu uruvu tirintu uyirttal 

other vowel-with form having pronouncing ‘with other vowels being pronounced 
with modified form’. 
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a i r iyal uyirttal a r u 

those two nature pronouncing way 

‘those are the two ways of pronounciation’ - (T.E. 17, 2-4). 

The use of the term uyirtaal ‘pronouncing’ instead of elututal ‘writing’ when 
orthographic form is described clearly shows that for Tolkappiyar elultu is a 
phono-graphemic complex. In the next sutra also (T.E. 18) he states that the place of 
occurrence of vowel is after the consonants, thereby implying that when uyirmey or 
vowel-consonant complex symbol is pronounced vowel is pronounced after the 
consonant. 

3.4 Words or moli are declassified by Tolkappiyar into or-eluttu-oru-moU ‘one unit 
word’ ir-eluttu-oru-moli ‘two unit word’ and totar-moli ‘words with more than two 
unit’ (T.E. 43-45) on the basis of the number of phono-graphemic unite occurring in 
a word and not on the basis of the phonological unite. For him 


5 


‘Cow’ 

pu 

u> 

‘Flower’ 

are one unit words as both are orthographically represented by single units, vowels or 
vowel-consonant complex. But, words like, 

il 


‘house’ 

an 

• 

<^j,69sr 

‘male 

kal 

&> n 60 

‘leg’ 

3tu 


‘sheep’ 

vitu 


‘house’ 

are two unit words, though 
other hand. 

phonoiogically they consist of two to four units. On the 

ancu 


‘fear’ 

kokku 

Q&rr&tgi 

‘crane’ 

pattu 

urrtl.(g) 

‘song’ 


etc., are totarmoli or ‘more than two unit words’ while phonoiogically, vitu ‘house’ 
and ancu ‘fear’ are similar, graphimically they become different. 


This phono-graphemic classification of words into or-ehittu-moli and totar-moli 
is introduced here by Tolkappiyar to be made use of later in sandhi chapter. When the 
sandhi of Kurriya lukaram shorter u ending words are discussed in chapter 9. of e[ut- 
tatikaram (T.E. 407, 408, 410, 412 etc.) these terms are used to show the difference 
in morphophonemic behaviour of forms. For example, stems of the pattern, (C) VPU 
and (C VCVPu allow for the gemination of the plosive in the_ stem in case relation 
sandhi. This is explained by referring to the first pattern as ireluttumoU ‘two unit 
word’ and the second pattern as uyir-t-totar-moli more than two unit word with prefinal 
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vowel’ (T E 412). Similarly, kinds of totarmoli like ir-orru-t-totar ‘totarmoli with two 
penultimate two consonants (T.E. 408) Val-l-orrut- tolar with penultimate stop consonant 
(T.E, 410) ! itai-t-totar’ totarmoli with penultimate medial consonant (T.E. 408) etc., 
are used to explain difference in sandhi behaviour (T.E. 412, 414, 427 etc). Yet, 
Tolkapaiyar is aware of the basic nature of the phonological units is clear from the 
fact that the pattern (C) VCPu (e.g. varaku a grain’) is referred to as uyir-t-totar ‘totar¬ 
moli with penultimate vowel’ and not *uyir-mey-t-totar totarmoli with penultimate 
vowel-consonant complex’ on the basis of script. 

3 5 The importance given by Tolkappiyar to orthographic form becomes evident from 
the fact that the form pulli ‘dot’ the name of the diacritic mark used on the consonant 
symbols is used to refer to the consonant itself. This is in addition to the terms mey 
(T fe 10) and orru (T.E. 33). The term pulli is used in the meaning of consonant in 
thirty one place's* (T.E. 38, 56, 148 etc.) in the text, while mey is used in forty two 
places (T.E. 17, 108, 123 etc) and orru in sixty five places (T.E. 33, 115, 134 etc). 

3.6. Tolkappiyar uses pulli ‘dot’ not only as a diacritic but also as a metalinguistic tool 
to describe sandhi phenomena and graphemic modification. Though he has stated m 
the first chapter that all consonants will have a dot (T.E. 15), he speaks again about it 
in punariyol (ch. 4), dealing with basic and metalinguistic aspects of sandhi. First, he 
states that all final consonants will have a dot (T.E. 105) Now, he extends the dot, to 
final Kurriyalukaram ‘shorter V also in the next sutra (T.E. 106). By these two rales 
the final*consonants and the final shorter u are made into dotted letters. This provision 
is made use of later in a rule (T.E. 139) to account for (1) the merger of final consonant 
and initial vowel symbols and (2) the loss of word final KurrJyalukarambcfoKa vowel 
and consequent merger of remaining consonant and initial vowel graphemically. The 
rale states that "the initial vowel cannot stand alone after a dotted final letter. It will 
merge with the consonant modifying its independent status”. This rule not only explains 
the graphemic modification in sandhi of consonant and vowel symbols merging into a 
vowel consonant complex (uyirmey), and the loss of word final Kurriyalugaram but 
also the phonological feature of liason in word boundary is explained here. Because 
of this the final consonant which was functioning as the code of the final syllable oi 
the standing word becomes the onset of the first syllable of the oncoming word. 

avan amaran--- ava namaran ‘ he is divine ’ 


Further the next rule states that when the vowel is deleted the consonant will 
get back to its’ original form (T.E. 140) This implies that when the word final vowel 
gets deleted due to rale the consonant vowel complex symbol will give way to 
the dotted consonant symbol. This provides for the application of the previous rule 
(T.E. 139) of merger of word final consonant and oncoming vowel. This means that 
this rule is applicable not only to natural word final consonants but also to final con¬ 
sonants which result due to the application of other rales. For example, as per sutra 
284 the word panai ‘almyra ’ will lake the increment am. When am is added the word 
final -ai will be deleted leaving the consonant -n. Now as per sutra T.E. 140 this n 
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will get a dot over it. Then, it becomes suitable for the application of T.E. 139 which 
results in the merger of n and a, orthographically, 

e.g. panai+am usrisw 

*pan+am ussr +=9/to 
panam ussr ud 

3.7 The pulli ‘dot’ on consonants which are not followed by vowels seems to have 
been instituted having in mind the syllabic structure of Tamil. Tamil syllables have 
vowels as nuclei optionally preceded by consonants which occur as onsets. All the 
consonants which follow the nucleus except the one immediately followed by a vowel 
occur as codas. Now, these codas are marked by dots in the writing. The consonants 
occurring as part of uyirmey ‘vowel consonant complex’ are always onsets. Thus, the 
beginning and end of syllables are clearly marked in the writing system. Each vowel/ 
or vowel consonant complex optionally followed by one or two dotted consonant sym¬ 
bols constitute a syllable. 


a/ nil 

squirrel 

— 6S9flsi) 

va/tu 

‘Scar’ 

eu - (B> 

pan/Cu 

‘Cotton’ 

u<g> - * 

Valk/Kai 

Life 

eur-fp* ~ a 


This syllable based writing system is used in defining the metrical lines also, in 
the chapter dealing with prosody in porulatikaram (P) the third part of Tolkappiyam, 

Various types of metrical lines are defined on the basis of number of eluttv, its 
a line (T.P. 344-351). But, here, only vowels and vowel-consonant complexes (uyirmey) 
are counted and dotted consonants are not counted, (T.P. 351). 


This is probably because, in poetry/rhythm which is besed on syllabic units is 
given importance to. And in the Writing system, the dots by their absence and presence 
clearly show the presence absence of vowels respectively, which are syllabic units. 

Incidentally, Putting dots on the consonant symbols in the medial posi'dra of 
words, avoids conjunct consonant symbols used in other languages. This makes the 
writing system totally linear and thus reflects the linearity of the sound segments in 
speech. 

From the above discussion we can see that the dots on the consonant symbol 
are useful in a number of ways. 

1) They distinguish between pure consonants and consonants with vowel -a. 

2) They mark the syllable boundary. 
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3) They maintain the linear nature of the writing system by avoiding conjunct 
consonants. 

4) They are made use of to simplify the grammatical rules. 

5) They are useful in the definition of metrical line. 
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8. Paucity of Modern Criticism in Telugu Literature 

K. Godavari Sarma 

‘Modem’ is often equated with ‘western’, due to the formidable influence of 
the West on the rest of the world in the recent centuries in all walks of life. But this 
does not seem justifiable, especially in the Indian context, where modernity is not 
simply aping the western styles but an admixture of indigenous and foreign. The 
confluence may not always produce harmonious and coherent results, nevertheless, the 
two components must be realized and their fusion or otherwise discussed. This paper 
proposes to discuss the state of ‘modem criticism’ in recent Telugu literature. 

Critical practice in literature is as old as creative practice. The poet is said to 
be the first critic of his own work. Wittingly or unwittingly, the critical faculty of the 
artist dictates the selection of themes and techniques of the work of art, thus determining 
the nature and function of the creative endeavour. Hence it may be said that literature 
and literary discrimination are bom at the same time. Ancient India produced not only 
great works of literature in Sanskrit and Prakrit language, but also competent and 
elaborate discourses on literary enjoyment and literary evaluation. Perhaps in no other 
ancient culture was aesthatics thus developed into a separate branch of study. Bharata’s 
concept of rasa as the aim of all imaginative art is a unique contribution, which was 
later discussed in all its implications by such alamkarikas as Dandin, Bhamaha, Vamana, 
Anandavardhana, Mammata, Kuntaka and Abhinavagupta, who also made their 
valuable contributions of alamkara , riti, dhvani, vakrokti, auchitya, etc.. Later these 
discourses were to have an immense influence on literature in regional languages. 

In Telugu, we have no recorded evidence of any systematic literary criticism 
till the end of 16th century. Poets, however, in their prefaces and forewords to their 
works, would mention their predecessors and their works, and it was their practice to 
extol good poets and condemn the bad. There is also often an appeal to sahrdayas for 
sympathetic understanding, and a disapproval of fault-finding vimarsakas. All this sug¬ 
gests to us that the early poets in Telugu were not entirely unaware of the business of 
criticism, but the practice of criticism in the Western sense of the word, i.e., subjecting 
a literary work to systematic analysis and assessment, was not there. 

Towards the end of 16th century, scholars began writing commentaries, solving 
the ambiguities of complex and difficult literary works. But these were often aimed at 
explaining and explicating the Kavyas and thereby helping the readers to understand 
them better, but no critical assessment of their literary value was attempted. Often the 
commentator would point out instances where the author conformed to the norms laid 
down in the lakshana granthas and where he deviated, and to what effect. 

For about eight centuries, i.e., till the 19th century, both creative and critical 
pracrices in Telugu drew sustenance from Sanskrit. Even in the 19th and 20th centuries. 
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while the creative writers have turned their attention to the West, the critics still rely 
heavily on ancient Indian methods of approximating a work of art to the rules laid 
down by the old Sanskrit masters. So it is not far from truth to say that in the field of 
literary criticism, ancient Sanskrit texts still hold their sway. It may be argued that they 
are not merely Sanskrit poetics but Indian poetics, and hence justifiably remain valid. 
It is true, but one should not forget that India and Indian life have considerably changed 
after the British advent into the country, affecting the literatures as well. After the 
British, American, continental and Commonwealth countries have been continuously 
influencing us. The changed country, producing a new body of literature, demands a 
new critical and evaluative system. As creative writers are no longer influenced by 
Sanskrit classics, critics too should refrain from depending heavily on Sanskrit critical 
texts. 

There were, however, during these centuries, produced a few lakshna granthas 
which were not mere translations or absolute imitations of the Sanskrit originals, like 
Vinnakota Peddana’s Kavyalankara Chudamani Gaurana’s Lakshana Dipika , 
Bhattumurti’s Narasabhupaliyamu, Rayaprolu Subba Rao’s Ramyalokamu, etc. 
Nevertheless, as much Western literary criticism is an extension or discussion of 
Aristotle’s poetics, these treatises also did not go far from the concept? of rasa and 
dhvani. 

Dr. Nagendra, who authored Literary Criticism in India (1976), wrote, “Modem 
Criticism in Indian languages began in the middle of the nineteenth century with the 
emergence of modern Indian Culture”. In Telugu writing too, Mr. Charles Philip Brown, 
a British Officer in India, took a keen interest in Telugu language and literature. He 
collected many palm-leaf texts and got many of them edited and published. Fairly 
well-equipped for the task, he himself wrote commentaries on a few. He compiled the 
first English-Telugu and Telugu-English dictionaries. He attempted to reform the Telugu 
script to suit the modem needs of printing. He helped clarifying Telugu grammar and 
prosody. His essays testify to his abilities as a literary critic too. He was the first to 
introduce into Telugu the Western practice of attempting a comprehensive critical 
assessment of an individual literary text. Thus, serious literary criticism in its modem 
sense was attempted in Telugu by a Westerner with an obviously Western outlook and 
sensibility, but with a deep sympathy and appreciation for Telugu literature and culture. 
It is with Brown that literary criticism has developed as a specific genre founded on 
disciplined study and research into the individual works and their authors, but one is 
yet to see a peer to him among the natives who has done such substantial work. 

The efforts of C.P. Brown, however, bore some fruit after him, as conditions 
became congenial for the healthy growth of literary and critical activity. The study of 
English language and literature was encouraged by colleges and universities. With a 
gradual change in the attitude of the educated people, the western outlook in literary 
evaluation got strengthened. Literary journals were started, and literary organizations 
started functioning, arranging meetings. In these circumstances, Kandukuri 
Veeresalingam was the first among Andhras to begin literary criticism with a new 
perspective. His writings had active edge, and, in a way, he restated the old concept, 
Viswa sreyah Kavyam. He was followed by scholars like Vedam Venkataraya Sastry, 
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Kasibhatta Brahmayya Sastry and Vinjamuri Rangacharyulu, who were familiar with 
Western literature but by and large adhered to the Indian aesthalic principals. 

In contrast to these works, an entirely opposite note was struck in the writings 
of Sir C.R. Reddy in the beginning of the 20th century. Dr. Reddy was well versed in 
both Indian and Western literary traditions and favoured the latter. His appreciation of 
the things Western and his looking down upon indigenous practices received much 
adverse comment. Yet he was a scholar and his many critical opinions were eagerly 
accepted or vehemendy contradicted. His example proves that a completely Western 
mode of literary criticism is not applicable to Indian literary works, especially of the 
past. 

But Indian literature in the 20th century is getting more and more westernized, 
as life itself is being strongly influenced by western science, technology, trade, culture 
and languages. Numberless movements of literature and art flourished in the West, and 
almost all of them had their echoes here in India in varying degrees. The Telugu writers 
too have faithfully adopted themselves to these new literary modes and techniques. 
They have willingly allowed into their writings such trends as naturalism, realism, 
surrealism, existentialism, confessionalism, stream of conciousness technique, etc. It is 
surprising to find that though the creative writers could easily catch up with the western 
trends, critics in Telugu are lagging far behind. Contemporary Telugu writing is rich 
in novel, short story, poetry, essay, etc. (though comparatively poor in drama), and yet 
the paucity of modem criticism is alarming. 

But what is ‘modem criticism’ in the Indian or Telugu context? Like life in 
modem India, literature too is sustained by traditions both Indian and Western. No 
serious writer in India worth the name has suddenly switched over from the Indian to 
the western mode of literary perception and expression, and perhaps it is impossible 
also. Our best writers are very much Indian at heart, though the Western influences 
have been acting on the surface. Numerous attempts have been made to synthesize the 
oriental and the accidental in life and letters, but the synthesis, if at all it is achieved 
anywhere, is merely superfluous. In Telugu writing too, the dichotomy between the 
classical and the modem remains as strong as ever. The classical trend in literature, 
with exponents like Viswanatha Salyanarayana, poses less problems for the critic. The 
old yardsticks are more or less adequate, as the works are produced in strict conformity 
with the old principles. It is the ‘modem’ literature that offers a challenge to the literary 
critic or reviewer. Here neither Ananda Vardhana nor Aristotle, not even I.A. Richards, 
seems to be entirely helpful, as modem Indian literature is both Indian and Unindian 
at the same time. Hence it is difficult to have any fixed sets of literary and critical 
theories, while modern Indian psyche and ethos have been quickly changing and ex¬ 
hibiting uncertain attitudes. The variety and also superfluity of much of our literature 
may be explained thus, Writers and critics find it difficult to steer clear of the two 
opposite poles the Sanskrit tradition which has almost ceased to influence the modems, 
and the western tradition which cannot be appropriated wholesale due to the fundamental 
differences in culture and ethos. 
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In such conditions, as these, what is possible is merely subjective and occasional 
criticism, which is, in fact, prevalent in Telugu writing at present. Critics and reviewers 
sometimes employ Indian tools as they examine auchitya, rasa, dhvani, etc., and some¬ 
times go by western methods like examining plot, structure, characterization, etc. and 
also by adopting biographical, sociological and psychological approaches. However, 
these are by no means exactly suitable or completely successful methods. Sometimes 
both the methods are simultaneously sought in evaluating a particular text or parts of 
it. The study of western literature and criticism taught us that criticism on a specific 
text should be comprehensive and many-sided, covering such aspect as the writer’s 
personality, influences, contemporary literary scene, social and political conditions, and 
besides all these, a close study of the text analysing its language, style, theme and 
technique. 

Attempts at literary criticism in these directions have begun very recently, and 
the effort and achievement are strictly personal. No definite trends or schools of criticism 
seem to have evolved and settled. Genre criticism, comparative criticism, sociological 
and anthropological criticism, psychological criticism, Marxist criticism, bio-literary 
approaches, stylistic, structuralistic and linguistic approaches, etc. are practiced 
occasionally by a handful of critics, as and when a particular poem or novel readily 
yields to such interpretation. None of these is developed as a regular discipline covering 
any section of literature. Even within the evaluation of a single text, any one or a few 
of these methods is carried to a limited extent, and the resultant criticism is often 
characteristic not of the text or of the evaluative system but of the person handling 
them. In this context the names of R.S. Sudarsanam, K. Ramamohana Roy, K.V. Ramana 
Reddy, Chekuri Rama Rao, G.V. Subrahmanyam and A. Ramamohan Rao may be 
mentioned. Their method is often a close textual analysis bringing out what is latent 
in it, in accordance with the intentions of the writer. By and large they look for social 
consciousness, progressive elements and humanistic values in the works. At times, if 
a particular poem or passage so suggests, they talk of dhvani, alamkara and rasa, or 
Frcndian ‘complexes’ and Marxist theories. Thus there is an arbitrary and free use of 
both Indian and Western critical tools, such use dictated not by any programme or 
precedent but by the ingenuity of the critic. Hence the fact that contemporary criticism 
in Telugu writing is subjective, arbitrary and very little. 

In the recent decades, the literary scene is dominated by research, sponsored by 
universities and academies. Many scholarly thesis and dissertations are being produced, 
but it is often found that they remain utterly academic, formal, informative and repetitive. 
Most of them arc meant to earn for the researcher a Ph.D. or an M. Phil, degree and 
not destined to be read cither by creative writers or the reading public. It is generally 
agreed that original and worthwhile criticism is rare commouity in these theses, and 
they only adorn academic ceoistcrs. But, of late, there is a tendency to learn and employ 
various modern methods of evaluation too, which may eventually influence the 
non-academic critics as well. Though useful and healthy criticism is megre at present. 
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we may look forward to a time when both quality and quantity of research and criticism 
may improve. 

While hoping for a better future for literary criticism in Telugu, it may not be 
out of place to touch upon the issue of formulating a code of common Indian poetics, 
applicable to all modem Indian literatures. It is true that it is a difficult task to prescribe 
a common code of creative and critical principles, but some compromise may be struck 
at some points where the old and the new, the East and the West, agree to come 
together and mix. Writers, critics and academicians should put their heads together and 
help the emergence of a national literature and a world literature, irrespective of the 
languages in which they are produced, which literature alone can transcend the narrow 
limitations of regionalism and parochialism and uphold universal and eternal values. 




II 

TEACHING WRITING 


This chapter consists of eight papers. Out of these, seven papers discuss 
the problems of teaching writing with reference to Gujarati, Malayalam, 
Tamil and Telugu and then make suggestions for the improvement in 
teaching writing. One paper deals with the issue of writing leading to 
translation. 


- EDITOR 





9. A Review of Teaching of Writing 
in the Primary Classes 


N. Nadaraja Pillai 


Teachers of Tamil as a first language have always been aware of the complexities of 
teaching students how to write clear and effective sentences. They were taking pains 
to define what a good sentence is. They were combining both the semantic approaches 
and grammatical approaches for achieving the goal. Hence, they were correcting ‘just’ 
the spelling and usage errors. Only recently both psychological studies and linguistic 
studies have contributed to the analysis of language competence and errors which are 
of help to the teachers to teach writing effectively. With this, as an introduction, this 
paper reviews the teaching of writing in the primary classes where Tamil is taught as 
first language. The students of these classes consist of both children whose home lan¬ 
guage is Tamil and children whose home language is not Tamil. 


Objectives of Teaching Writing listed in the Syllabus 

The syllabus prescribed (Revised Syllabus, 1982 issued by Director of School 
Education, Madras) does not present the objectives of teaching of writing separately. 
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However, the following may be extracted from what the syllabus states about the 
development of writing skills. 

Standard I Within the year, the child should be able to write all the letters of the 
alphabet in the traditional order. 

Standard II Legibility and beauty of letters. Proper use of slates, Pencil and Paper. 

Standard III Answering questions related to subject matter of lessons. To enable 
the students to write with speed, legibility and beauty. 

Standard IV To write short essays on familiar topics/objects or on topics orally 
practiced and to write letters. 

Standard V 

(1) Formal written essay writing (at least 12) 

(2) Different forms 

i) Letters writing 

ii) To fill in forms 

iii) Taking Notes of the proceedings of a festival or meeting. 

iv) Expanding such notes 

v) Writing receipts 

vi) Essays on Civic Sense topics etc., 

The Text Books 

Standard I The book is oriented towards the development of writing skill. The text 
book does not follow the principles of recognition before writing. The exercises are 
mainly of comprehension type. 

Standard II, III & IV The remarks are the same as above in standard I for these 
standards also. Exercises are few in number. They are not presented in a graded manner. 

Standard V The remarks are the same as standard I for this text book also except 
that the text book is better organised than the other text books in the following sense 
A variety of exercises are presented and the grammatical points are presented and 
illustrated with modern Tamil Sentences of current use. (This shows the influence of 
C.I.I.L. material production work, especially the Correspondence-cum-Broadcast Course 
for Tamil Teachers). 

The Exercises The development of writing skill is done by giving the exercises 
given at the end of each lesson. The exercises are mainly of comprehension type. The 
following are the types of exercises found in the text books 

(1) Answer the following questions. 

(2) Give the Antonym. 
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(3) Fill in the blanks. 

(4) Recognize the sound difference. 

(5) Recognize the meaning change due to sound change (Where difficulty in 
pronunciation arises, as in, 1, 1; 1; r, p, n, n; etc.,) 

(6) Use the words and phrases in Sentences. (The following are special to stand¬ 
ards III and IV in addition to above). 

(7) Split the words into two (According to Sandhi) 

(8) Combine the words (According to Sandhi) 

(9) Fill in the blanks-wilh cues of multiple choice. 

(10) Using punctuation marks. (The following are special to Standard V) 

(11) Oral exercises. 

(12) Reading exercises. 

(13) Written exercises (in addition to the above) 

(14) Formation of sentences with cues in frames and in the other cues are outside 
the frame of multiple choice type. 

(15) Form new words by changing the first letter. (The alternate letters are given 
in paranthescs) 

(16) Give answer to the riddle. 

Comments 

The value of language instruction which is irrelevant to the immediate environ¬ 
ment of the child is questioned here. In other words, the words, grammatical forms, 
and sentences which are not of use immediately, introduced in the primary classes, do 
not have any relevance to the child, that is, there would be clear relationship between 
the language opportunities and the meaningful utility in the teaching of writing in the 
primary classes. The development of writing skill has not been attended to by the 
teachers in a graded manner, since the exercises do not train the students in a neat and 
graded manner. The exercises do not give opportunities for constructing graded sen¬ 
tences. The exercises in the text books focus mainly on the comprehension of the 
content of the lesson and the expansion of lexicon of the children. Writing as a produc 
tive language skill has not been developed fully. The students get only half baked 
writing skill. If this being the case of the children, whose home language is Tamil, one 
can imagine the difficulties faced by the children whose home language is not Tamil. 

Neither the syllabus nor the text books seem to give importance to the develop¬ 
ment of clarity and maturity in the structures to be used by the children. This would 
mean that the teaching of writing must have a linguistically oriented approach. This 
linguistically oriented approach can solve many problems and language habits of primary 
school children. 
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This may be explained with the concept of prose for primary classes as an 
example. 

What is prose for the II standard is not the prose for the I standard. In the I 
standard prose consists mainly of pronounciation values of individual letters and in¬ 
dividual words. Hence the development of writing in the I standard is teaching the 
writing of the letters and individual words. Hence, prose and writing are mainly 
synonymous with the learning and writing of individual words in standard I. Whereas 
in the II standard the emphasis is on the sentences. Though the second half of the II 
standard text books have paragraph formation, the emphasis is mainly on writing simple 
sentences. In the III standard paragraph construction seems to dominate as prose. In 
the IV and V standards whole discourse appears to be the focus. Accordingly aims of 
teaching, writing and its development differ from standard to standard. 


At this juncture a question arises as to whether the teachers or the text books 
provide opportunities to the students to acquire this graded learning of writing. The 
answer is partly ‘yes’ and partly ‘no’. There is no emperical evidence from the text 
books to show that the teaching of writing is so graded that the children acquire linguistic 
competence as expected at the end of V standard. 

The syllabus expects that at the end of class V the students should have written 
at least twelve compositions. But there is actually lack of control over the evaluation 
of these compositions. We do not know whether the students have acquired the writing 
skill as envisaged by the previous para on prose. The writing of composition presupposes 
that the children know sentence construction, using appropriate words in contexts (dic¬ 
tion), paragraph construction, using punctuation marks etc., A cursory reading of some 
of the compositions of the students of V standard reveals that the above items are not 
acquired properly. 

It must be observed here,that the young child determines the rules of his grammar 
from the speech in his environment. Thus he is able to understand and to produce 
utterances that are quite intelligent. But some of the words and structures used in the 
text books are not used in the immediate environment of the child because of the 
diglossic situation in Tamil language. However, the children whose home language is 
Tamil can switch over to the written variety from the spoken variety or vice versa 
easily than the children whose home language is not Tamil. The text books do not 
provide any special exercise for the children whose home language is not Tamil to 
acquire the writing skill. Out of the sixteen types of exercises found in the text books 
only 5 are designed for sentence structures and remaining for the development of 
vocabulary. 

The exercises designed for the construction of sentences are not graded, and do 
not teach a new structure. They do not utilise the linguistic competence of the children 
in spoken Tamil for the development of writing skill in the written variety. 
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The teachers in the primary schools do not have adequate training to help the 
Children in developing writing skill. Many school systems do not provide inservice 
education for their teachers to prepare them to write and use precise instructional ob¬ 
jectives, especially for developing writing skill. Teacher training institutions/colleges, 
also do not give adequate training to the students in the preparation of instructional 
objectives for the development of linguistic skills. So, more often language education 
becomes content oriented education and not skill oriented. 

The teacher while preparing notes of lessons/instructional objectives often fails 
to consider a number of factors such as the needs and desires of the students, the 
teacher’s own academic strengths, the expectations of the school and the community, 
the limitations imposed both by the nature of the subject/topic and by the previous 
knowledge of the spoken language by the children whose home language is not Tamil. 

To conclude, this paper tries to show that the teaching of writing in the primary 
classes is not adequate. By taking into consideration a number of factors such as the 
syllabus, the text books, the exercises and finally the teacher. A good way for teachers 
to begin the process of writing precise instructional objectives is to write down the 
particular skills and content they feel could logically be a part of their course, on the 
model provided by the Central Institute of Indian Languages in the Correspondence- 
cum-Broadcast Course for teachers of each standard separately and in the orientation 
programme for teachers who teach Tamil to the children of linguistic minorities in 

Tamil Nadu. 
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10. Development of Writing Skill and 
Problems of Teaching Writing 

T.S. Giriprakash 


India is a multi-lingual and multi-racial country. Therefore, the language study plays 
a vital role in the educational system of our country. It is generally accepted that 
language is primary, it being the variety acquired first. It cannot, however, be 
denied that as a socio-cultural instrument writing is more important because without 
writing, the civilizations of the world cannot exist. This makes the teaching of 
writing equally important with other skills of teaching. At this juncture, a wise ques¬ 
tion arises in the mind i.e. what is writing? 

The various definitions on writing 1 convey that the skill of writing is a secondary 
in learning a language. This history of these expressions provides illustrations 
for the mechanical background of writing and also indicates the close connection be¬ 
tween picture and writing. 

Writing was not invented by one man in one certain area in one particular time. 
It is an unknown fact till today that who invented and developed Writing, but the 
scholars place the beginning of writing at 6000 B.C. 2 

History though does not throw.complete light on the origin of Writing, but shows 
certain stages in its progress or development. In the beginning, the Writing has been 
divided into Ideographic and Phonographic and later it was divided into three historical 
stages 1) Figurative 2) Transitional (Symbolic) or Conventional 3) Alphabetic. 3 

Types Of Writing 

The writing can be divided into two types, i.e. 

1) Hand-writing variety 2) Print variety 

Hand-writing is one of the man’s most useful skills. 4 A person who has learnt 
to write can put his thoughts on paper for others to read. Hand-writing plays an important 
role in communication, and is one of the most important ways of keeping ideas ready 
for use. The art and practice of hand-writing is sometimes called penmanship or cal¬ 
ligraphy. 5 Some persons believe that type-writers and printing presses have made hand¬ 
writing unimportant. But it is still a necessary skill for everyone. Students_use 
hand-writing to record and organise ideas they hear in lectures. Many other people 
from almost all walks of life like Businessmen, Doctors and teachers keep records and 
make notes by hand. Later, they may have these ideas type-written or printed. 

Just being able to write is not enough. A person must also write legibly, so that 
his words can be read. Hand-writing that no one can read is useless, and can create 
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serious problems. For example, a student may write the correct answer to a question 
in a test But if the teacher cannot read the answer he/she may mark it wrong or reduce 
marks. An unclearly written cheque may result in serious financial loss. 

The aim of this paper is to identify the problems that are confronted in teaching 
writing skill to a non-native speakers with special reference to Tamil speakers and 
suggestions are given to overcome these problems. 

There are many similarities in Tamil and Telugu in vocabulary, Syntax etc., in 
spoken forms as they are cognate languages. But the orthography is entirely different. 


Types of Learning of the Script 

Mainly there are two types of learners in our Department 1) Script learners 
whose mother-tongue is the same e.g. the Telugu people settled in Tamilnadu for the 
oast many years. 2) Script learners whose mother tongue is not the same. i.e. A 
Tamilian, or a Malayalee learning the Telugu language. In the second division again 
there are two sub-divisions 1) persons with more aptitude to learn and 2) persons who 
are forced to learn. Of course, in all the above divisions, people vary in their ability 
to learn, just as they vary in their intellectual abilities. However, situational motivation, 
appears to be the strongest influence in learning a language or script. 


Introducing the SCRIPT. 

Approach : While introducing the script to non-natives of the language, general¬ 
ly it is introduced through the Roman Scripts. But few linguists are of the opinion to 
introduce the script immediately. 6 Almost all the linguists who wrote books on teaching 
the Telugu to non-natives followed the roman script giving importance to speech. It 
is better to avoid confusion, the script can be introduced side by side and stage by 
stage in a slowly graded and guided process, along with the teaching of language. 

Robert Lado opines that “the task of preparing students to learn to write in a 
foreign language varies according to what the student knows from the native language 
writing”. 8 Hence, the mother tongue script plays a greater role in learning the foreign 

language script. 


Problems of a Tamilian 
1) Lack of Aspiration 

Due to the lack of Aspirated sounds, the Tamil Speaker generally commits mis¬ 
takes in writing the aspirated forms in Telugu Script too, as they cannot get accuracy 

in pronounciation. 

For ex. 

Kantham - go6o 

bhayam - sgc&o 


Kantam - go&o 
payam - Sc&o 
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phalitam - " pa^m " 

artham - w6o ' artam ' ts(S o 

9 * 

2) Lack of Palatal Sibilent: 

The Tamil speaker finds it difficult to pronounce the Palatal Sibilent /s/ which 
is absent in Tamil. Hence, he writes /c/ instead of Is/ due to the influence of Mother- 
tongue. 

For ex: 


sani 

_ 


cani - *5^ 

sakatam 

- 


- cakatam - 


3) Problem with Intervocalic Positions 

This can be divided into two divisions viz. 

(1) with voiced stops (2) with Nasals. 
a) Problems with voiced stops 

In Telugu, there are voiceless and voiced stops. Initially the pronouneiation of 
voiced sounds is a problem for a Tamil speaker. In Tamil, there are voiced stops; but 
they are not in contrast with voiceless stops. Voiced stops occur only medially after 
nasals. They do not occur in the initial position. Hence, the Tamil speaker makes mis¬ 
takes in writing the voiced sounds initially. This mistake results in giving a different 
meaning as follows: 


For ex : 


daata 


(donar) 

taata - b»£ 

(grand-father) 

gooru 


(nail) 

kooru - §*&> 

(to wish) 

baata 


(footbath) 

paata - 

(song) 

baruwu 


(weight) 

paruwu - £>&£> 

(prestige) 


b) Problems with nasals 

The dental nasal M before k, g, c, j, t, d, ; the Retroflex M before N and /d/ 
and the bilabial nasal /m/ before p,b,s, and in final position will be anuswara in Telugu. 
But this system is not there in Tamil. Hence, the influence of the Mother tongue writing 
system misleads the writing system of the target language i.e. Telugu. 

For ex: 


lanka 

sangati 


cjoS 

Sorts 


written as e>Sg 
SSrtS 
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ganji 

- 

rtoz! 

(( 


ganta 

- 


U 

rteSt) 

pandu 

- 


<< 


kalam 

- 


u 



In Telugu, / / is the symbol added to all consonants in the place of 

the tick mark / + / i.e. ‘talakattu’ generally added at the top to represent the Half- 
consonant. In Tamil, a / + / i.e. a dot is added on the top of every consonant. So the 
Tamil Speaker is influenced by this system and writes as above. 


4) Problems of Writing geminations and clusters 

The Tamil speaker finds it very difficult to write the geminated forms or clusters 
in Telugu In Telugu, the system of writing these forms are quite different. The pronoun- 
ciation of the secondary symbol will be full in Telugu. Ofcourse this system is also 
there in Kannada orthography. It is not same in Tamil. Even the placement of secondary 
symbol differs with Telugu and Tamil. In Tamil, the Secondary symbol will be written 
first that too before the consonant but in Telugu and Kannada the Secondary symbol 
will be written after the consonant, ofcourse pronounced earlier. 


For ex: 



Tamil 

Telugu 

akka 



tarkam 

.5if <$<55 to 

* 6 lr° 

pallaki 

U 6V£V<dl 

CO 

jatkaa 

fzgtlcsrr 

Kill 

tammudu 




To overcome all these problems certain principles can be followed step by step. 
They are: 


1 ) 


In the beginning, while introducing the Alphabets eventhough the directions are 
given to write the Alphabet, (in one direction), the student must be given freedom 
to choose his own way of writing but stick to legibility. 



For ex: 
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2) All the vowels and consonants should not be rubbed at once in the mind of the 
learner. It may confuse him. 

3) The dictation must be given in the same portions which are covered already in the 
beginning. In the first dictation, only the particular Alphabets are given, then com¬ 
bination of vowels and consonants must be carried out. 

4) Small, simple words must take place in the dictation and learners should be asked 
to write only those portions which are already done and write the remaining un¬ 
covered portion in the Roman Script. 

For ex : sdi, sstanu, ^ppudu etc., 

5) As soon as new consonants or combinations are introduced, the dictation must 
concentrate more on the newly introduced Script symbols without giving up the 
previous Script symbols. 

6) As far as geminations or cluster formations in Telugu are concerned the student 
can be advised to combine the first consonant with consequent consequtive vowel, 
i.e., tammudu - m + u should be added and the middle consonant must be written 
as a secondary symbol. Again contrast must be shown where it differs in pronoun- 
ciation and writing by following the above method. 

7) More emphasis must be given on voiced and aspirated consonants in teaching Telugu 
to Tamilians because they are absent in the Tamil orthography. Much concentration 
and drills must be given to avoid confusion in Alphabets which look alike, with 
minor alterations. 

Ex: 

& 


c& 


S3 

& 


As I have already putforth that the neat and good handwriting avoids lot of 
confusion, copying practice must often be introduced to get good script. But psychologi¬ 
cally we can presume that the type of writing (either good, bad or worst) which a 
learner has in the language in which he is proficient, the same type of writing he will 
get in other language script learning too. 

What is clear is that writing is a skill which must be taught and learnt,. It ail 
depends more upon the presentation in a particular situation and the methodology used. 
Since 'there are no pure systems of writing, just as there are no pure languages’ M.A.K. 
Halliday also puts the script teaching in this way: ‘A good teacher develops a set of 
techniques for questioning, probing and observing his/her students, techniques, which 
enable him to know when to slow down his teaching, when to speed it up, when to 
repea an item, when to single out an individual for special attention and so on" 9 
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It will be an added asset in teaching the target language and script if the teacher 
is a bilingual who knows the language and script of both the languages, i.e. Target 
language of the learner and the mother tongue of the learner, i.e. regional language. 

To sum up that ‘no Script is difficult and no script is easy to learn as it all 
depends upon the teacher and the taught. 

Notes 

1 ‘Writing, is a system of human inter-communication by means of visible 
marks used conventionally’. The New Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. 19. 
ed. 15 Chicago, pp 102 - 104. 

“speech is the representation of the experiences of the mind and writing is 
the representation of speech”. Encyclopaedia Britannica. Vol 10 pp 657- 
659. 

“Writing, the visible recording of language peculiar to the human 
species”. - New illustrated Columbia Encyclopedia. Vol. 24. p. 742. 

“Writing, the art of recording ideas means of charecters of figures of some 
sort impressed upon some kind of material substance, - The Encyclopaedia 
Americana. Vol XXIX New York - 1957. 

“Writing, can be the act of putting down in conventional graphic form 
something which has been spoken”. - Wilga M. Rivers :. Teaching Foreign 
Language Skills. - The University of Chicago Press, Chicago & London 
1968. 

2. New Illustrated Columbia Encyclopaedia. Vol. 24. p. 742.3. 

The Encyclopaedia Americana, Vol XXIX 1957. 

4. The world book Encyclopeadia. - Vol.9 pp 48-52. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Colliors Encyclopeadia. Vol I Newyork. 

7. Krishnamurthy Bh. A Basic Course in Modern Telugu. 1968. 

& 

Sivananda Sarma P. 

Subramanyam P.S - An Introduction to Modern Telugu, 1974. 
Sivaramamurthy. N - An Intensive Course in Telugu, 1971. 

8. Robert Lado Language Teaching - A Scientific approach TATA Me Graw 

- Hill Pub. co. Ltd., New Delhi Jan 1979. p. 143. 

9. M A K HALLIDAY The Linguistic Sciences and Language teaching - 
ANGUS MCINTOSH Linguistics in the Description of the language. Sec- 
PETER STREVENS tion-7. ELBS. 
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11. Problems of Writing Telugu Script by 
Malayalam Speaking Students 

N. Bhaktavathsala Reddy 


This paper deals with some of the problems of writing Telugu Script by Malayalam 
speaking students. The data collected for the purpose are from the exercise books of 
M.A. students, in the Department of Linguistics, University of Kerala. 

The problems of wridng Telugu Script are identified broadly in the following 

areas: 

1. In intervocalic position. 

2. In clustering 

3. Consonant representation 

4. The graphemic representation of nasals 

5. Interference of Malayalam pronounciation and 

6. Interference of Malayalam writing system. 

Most of these problems are due to interference. According to Weinreich “inter¬ 
ference phenomena are those deviations from the norms of a language which occur in 
the speech of bilinguals”. And these deviations from the normal writing system of a 
second language, are the problems or ‘trouble spots’ for a student while mastering the 
script. In this paper, some of those problems located and have tried to explain them 
as far as possible. 

1, Intervocalic Position 

In Malayalam, especially in the case of native words, the voiceless sounds in 
intervocalic position have voiced pronounciation. In Telugu irrespective of its occur¬ 
rence, the sound keeps its identity in pronounciation also. Malayalam speaking students, 
because of their familiarity in Malayalam writing system, seldom keep the writing 
system of Telugu while writing Telugu. And 83% of the students, write voiceless sounds 
for voiced ones. 


Telugu Script 
(TS) 

Telugu Script as 

Written by 

Malayalam 

speaking 

students 

(TMS) 

Meaning 

miida 

miita 

on, upon 

cuudaali 

cuutaali 

have to see 
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TS 

TMS 

Meaning 

naluguru kodukulu 

naluguru godukulu 

four sons 

giiyaleedu 

giiyaleetu 

didnot dra 

tondaragaa 

tontaragaa 

quickly 

paadutunnadi 

paatutunnadi 

she is sing 

andamaina 

antamaina 

beautiful 

andaram 

antaram 

we all 

pandutaayi 

pantutaayi 

will ripen 

ikkada 

ikkata 

here 

dodlu 

dotlu 

backyards 

gadiyaaram 

gatiyaaram 

clock 


In some cases especially in the case of Voiceless retroflex stops, the date 


•hows voiced 


ones. 


eemiti 

vintunnaanu 

toostuntaanu 


eemidi 

vindunnaanu 

toostundaanu 


what 

I am hearr g 

I will be 
throwing 


2. Clustering 

The usual pattern of writing clusters in Telugu is that, the vowel of the cluster 
joins with the first consonant and the second one will be represented by a secondary 
graphemic symbol, just beneath it. Whereas in Malayalam, especially in revised scnpt 
which is nowadays predominant, the vowel goes with the second consonant, P r ®‘ 5ee *j 
by the first consonant with consonant marker i.e„ ‘chandrakala . Because of this 1 - 
ference in the writing systems of Telugu and Malayalam, 66.7% of students have done 

errors like this: 


TS 

TMS 

Meaning 

vastraalu 

vasatraalu 

Clothes 

vidyaarthi 

vidyaaradhi 

student 

laksmana 

laksamana 

Lakshmana 

kurciUu 

kuraciilu 

chairs 

yuunivarsiti 

yuuniverasiti 

University 

prinsipaal 

prinasipaal 

Principal 

kumaarte 

kumaarte 

daughter 
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In the above examples, the first consonant is written either by a consonant marker 
+ or without, but the vowel in ail the cases, goes with the second consonant only. There 


are some other errors done by 50% of the students like: 


TS 

TMS 

Meaning 

b. bhaasaasaastra saakha 

bhaasaasaatsra saakha 

( ) 

Dept, of Linguistics 

Prajaasvaamyam 

prajavsaamyam 
( (JS23*3»^SSJ£0 ) 

democracy 

prakaasistaayi 

prakaasitsaayi 

((SB'Seryu}) 

will shine 

vidyaarthi 

vidyaatri 

) 

student 

gavamamentu 

gavanramentu 

government 


In these examples the vowel is with the second consonant but the first consonant 
is represented by a secondary symbol, just beneath the second letter. In the case of ‘a’ 
we can assume that it is the interference of the mother-tongue, where as in ‘b’ it is 
only a confusion of both the writing systems. 

3. Consonant representation 

As we have seen in the case of some clusters, the graphemic interpretation of 
consonant endings with a vowel usually ‘a’ is common in isolation also in some of the 


loan words. 



klaas 

klaasa 

class 

kaangres 

kaangresa 

congress 

buk 

buka 

book 


Anyhow this is not because of interference as Malayalam is having a consonant 
marker i.e., chandrakala. But it may be the notion, that other languages may not have 
such ‘chandrakalas’ and 83% of students had written like that. 

4. The graphemic representation of nasals 

In Telugu, the nasal before its homorganic stops, and the bilabial masal ‘m’ 
followed by s, s and h and also in final position is orthographically written as a 
puuraanusaaram i.e., a zero. In Malayalam also, the ‘m’ is written as a zero in all 
those positions but the velar, palatal, dental and retroflex nasals before its homorganic 
stops will not be written as a zero as in the case of Telugu, but as a cluster of nasal 
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and stop. So this is another problematic area of a Malayalam student, learning Telugu. 


50% of the students had written like,' 



TS 


TMS 

inkaa 

inakaa (sISb* ) 

still 

kante 

kan(e/ 

Comparative 


kanate (See) / (tefSj) 

marker 

gavamamentu 

gavamamenatu (rtStfjaSto ) 

government 

manci 

manci ) 

good 


Here the nasals before its homorganic stops are written either as a primary 
grapheme or as a secondary symbol S^ilAnyhow both the types are errors as far as 
Telugu is concerned. 


5. Interference of Malayalam Pronounciation 


TS 

TMS 

Meaning 

gadi 

gedi 

room 

gaalpen 

goolpen 

ball-pen 

yuunivarsiti 

yuunivessiti 

university 

aafiisar 

oofiisar 

officer 

kaaleejiki 

kooleejiki 

to the college 

skuululoo 

skuuliloo 

to the school 

This type of change in 

83% of the students is only because of the difference in 

the pronounciation of those words in Telugu and Malayalam. Except gadi other lexical 

items are borrowed ones. In Malayalam, the vowel ‘a’ 

if preceeds by ‘g, 1, r changes 

to ‘e’ in the word initial. Eventhough this type of change in pronounciation m the case 

of ‘g’ is possible in Telugu, is 

not the reason for ‘gedi’. 

It is only due to the interference 

of Malayalam. 



6. Interference of Malayalam writing 


a. tiicar 

tiiccar 

teacher 

profesar 

profassar/ 

professor 


prafassar 


lctar 

lettar 

letter 


adhyaapaka' addhyaapaka teacher 

All these words listed here will be written with gemination in Malayalam. Hence 
the errors done by 50% of the students are the replica of Malayalam writing system. 

mithayilu (o5d(spq 330)) miraayilu sweets 
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TS TMS Meaning 

paathaalu (d’ercu) paaraalu ( Zrvrsx ) lessons 

The alveolar trill ‘r’ (tf) and voiceless aspirated retroflex stop ‘th’ (6) of Telugu 
are almost similar with a very minute distinction, a dot inside for pi. The voiceless 
aspirated retroflex stop of Malayalam (O) is just like the ‘d’ of Telugu, without a 
‘talakattu’, a symbol for ‘a’. So the examples like "■‘'Savroaata ^ and d'O’ea 
written by very less number of students say 17%, may be because of that similarity 
between Malayalam and Telugu or they might have forgotten to put the dot inside the 
letter. 

Conclusion 

As we have seen, the Telugu script as written by Malayalam speaking students 
are with full of deviations from the writing system of Telugu, and these deviations are 
because of the interference of their mother-tongue in more than one way. Without 
correcting these deviations, the Malayalam students cannot master the Telugu script. 
So the teacher should concentrate on the pattern practice and also should compare and 
explain the writing systems of Telugu and Malayalam to make the student to understand 
the script well. 
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12. Teaching Gujarati Script and Eclectic Method 

Mrs. M.K. Sampat 


Introduction 

There are four types of language skills namely listening, speaking, reading and 
writing. First two are primary skills which are called audio-lingual while reading and 
writing are secondary skills, which imply that language is known. In this paper, the 
writing skill which is more permanent than the spoken word has been discussed upon, 
though it always follows speaking skill. Speaking has been given priority for quick 
recognition of meaning rather than the slow deciphering of words, character by character 
and that the proper co-ordination of the written sign with the spoken sound in a context 
of meaning should develop easily. Speaking and writing are productive skills. Writing 
activities reflect one of the major aspects that is graphic system of the language known 
as script. Here I am concerned with Gujarati Script. 

We teach Gujarati to non-speakers of this language. They arc adult learners who 
already have mastered three scripts. 

Some characteristics of Gujarati writing system. 

The mode of Gujarati writing is from left to right. The manner of writing is 
cursive. The characters are more rounded as compared to those of the Devanagari 
Script There are no capital letters and there is an absence of the top line (shiro rckha) 
on each character, which is the speciality of the Devanagari script, but the deletion of 
the top line has enabled the Gujarati script to acquire a rotundity. The Gujarati characters 
can be written easily without lifting the pen. 

The vowel characters of the Gujarati script correspond with the vowel characters 
in Sanskrit and are usually placed first in Varnamala. The order and the arrangement 
of the characters of the Devanagari script have been retained in the Gujarati script. 

The main characteristic feature is that the Gujarati script is syllabic in its nature. 
The series of characters represent a series of syllables consisting of either a vowel 

syllable or a consonant vowel syllable, e.g. 3H1 a ’ ^ k ’ ka ’ 

Method of Teaching Script 
1. The traditional method: 

This method is followed in many schools. The characters of Gujarati are intro¬ 
duced in the same way as Devanagari Varnamala is introduced. The order of Varnamala 
is - i) the vowel characters, ii) the consonant characters, iii) ‘The barakhadi’, iv) 
conjucts - combination of the consonant characters with the cor .sonant v) words and 
sentences. 
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This method is also known as the Imitative method. Teachers in initial stage 
will show pictures with alphabets and write a letter on board. The teachers try to imitate 
and thus learn the writing. 

This method is more time consuming. The learner is unable to read or write in 
Gujarati till he finishes all the characters in isolation as well as in combination. 

2. The second method is comparative and contrastive method. 

Gujarati characters and system are compared and constrasted with Hindi or 
Roman script. As the Gujarati script is modified version of the Devanagari script, it 
becomes easy to introduce the characters both in isolation and in combination of two 
or more characters. Teaching the script with this method saves time. Nearly 19 characters 
are similar in both Gujarati and Hindi such as : 

H, 4-, *9,34, 4, <t, t.H.H, 


4., 1, »l, SI, (5. 


The third method is Shape similarity method: 

The characters are rearranged and grouped according to the shape similarity. 
Characters of each group are introduced in succession. So the Devanagari script 
facilitates in teaching Gujarati script. 

The fourth method is Eclectic method : 

This is a combination of more than one or all the above mentioned methods. 

In our Western Regional Language Centre we use eclectic method while teaching 
Gujarati Script. But we start with shape similarity method due to its significance in 
teaching. The words are introduced simultaneously after each lesson. The teachers do 
not have to wait up to the last letter of the script. Due to combination of letters they 
come in contact with letters and words which help them in recognition, writing and 
reading. This leads them to forming words and small sentences too. 

i 

The learner is shown where to begin each letter, which way to move and how 
to connect the strokes and the letters. The arrows are used for their guidance, for 
example, to teach letters like &,£,$,■&,<§» select the similar letter 

like c, . Put horizontal line across the middle of the letter and will get letter 
and a loop with a straight line going downward will form a letter 
A clockwise loop below the letter which joins the ends of the letter $ forms 
6 . Additional downward curve ‘ L, ’ to 6 forms letters r . This 

way nine lessons -are prepared to teach Gujarati Script, namely, 

Lesson No. 1 &, 4 , i., & , 6. 

Lesson No. 2 4,4, ,*1. 

Lesson No. 3 ot, 
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Lesson No. 4 
Lesson No. 5 
Lesson No. 6 
Lesson No. 7 
Lesson No. 8 


i, V, H,U,§, §1. 

<71, <H ^ 

<, *.l, =H. 

5H, 5HI , 5l y »l, *Hl, 
M., M. 


Lesson No. 9 cl, H / ,*t,«/ 

It has been observed that the retention of sound-symbol relationship remains 
poor among the learner due to shape similarity method. To overcome this defect the 
more practice is given with traditional method in which script is taught in the Vamamala 
order, because most of the learners are familiar with the traditional Vamamala order. 

Particularly some characters of Gujarati require special mention. This is about 
the character of Devanagari which is written as ® in Gujarati. Similarly 

the present Gujarati characters ^ > 5 > were fcrmcr ' y writtcn 

as , 3-v This change has been adopted very recently 

by the Gujarat Government. 

It is worth noting that there are a few characters in Gujarati which look very 
similar and are a cause of a little confusion for the beginners. These characters are : 


H MX HUH A 


i ai, H,<H 


A fully trained student does not experience any confusion when reading a printed 
Gujarati text, yet there are certain characters which create confusion. This difficulty is 
experienced extensively by beginners. We do our reading by word-shapes a part of this 
difficulty is reduced because the meaning of the word is known and understood by the 

reader. 

Conjuct Forms 

Special attention is given to conjuct consonants. Gujarati script has maintained 
the Devanagari form for forming joint or compound letters. The rules governing the 
formation of these joint letters are totally identical to those of Devanagari. Some of 
the general rules are viz., 

1) Vertical stroke of first letter is dropped, 

e.g. < 7 ^cTCl. 3HIH , TTJVSt. 

2) The consonant is attached to the rounded consonant 
e.g. s Hi $ , csorni; 5 V v^ili . 

3) When 3 > is followed by a consonant it is written on the 

top of the following consonant in the form of a semi-circle 

e -g- 3U , SFT; ^ 
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4) When < , T is preceded by a consonant the ^ takes the 
shape ^ which follows the consonant e.g. ^ 

^T. But with ■ cl, it is written as but not as cA e.g. ^ >1. 

5) When ^ ^ is followed by consonants like 2, f 1 i J it is 

written under the consonant e.g. ?t u , <* T£T i u <rrr ' but with 

Z, T k is written as VH, pg t sVt 

6) When $1, 5X is preceded by £, of5 it is written ^ instead of 4 , 

5RT, e.g. H , 

7) When *1, Ef is preceded by l , 5 it is written as Sr It instead 

of 8X, ZfiX, eg. / 33$% 

8) When «t,*T is preceded by 31 Ty it is written as% ^instead of 
T?T, e.g. SUH, 

The conjunt needs more practice. But there is no need of explaining conjunct 
as conjunct. We have to teach as a symbol not only in M.T. teaching but in 
second/foreign language teaching also. Visual objects can be utilized for teaching con¬ 
junct because conjuct is a symbol for sound e.g. f -q?y ‘letter’COT ‘three’ 
etc. At this stage the students can not only write the script words and small sentences 
but can read too. This is the proper time to lead them to dictation where two skills are 
observed viz listening (receptive) and writing (productive). The learners transcribe words 
and passages which they listen. 

Problems : 

Mostly problems arise due to carelessness of the learners, poor observation, haste 
and due to the interference of mother tongue. 

It is our experience that the Gujarati Script can be mastered within a week if it 
is taught properly with the utilization of the above methods. 
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13. Acquisition of Writing Skill in Malayalam as 
First Language among First Standard Students 

N. Remabai 


Introduction 

Language is a symbolic system, in which words are associated with objects, 
ideas and actions by convention. The wridng system exists primarily to capture the 
sounds and/or meanings on paper. The primary purpose of writing is to lend some 
kinds of permanence to the spoken language. A writing system consists of graphemes 
and certain characteristic features of its use. The most familiar type of grapheme is 
phonemic reference. A phonemic reference can be phonologically definable structure. 
When the grapheme is single valued-system is called alphabetic writing. Alphabetic 
writing system is that in which graphemes typically have reference to single phoneme. 


Acquisition of Writing Skill 

Among the four skills on language learning, writing may truly be considered 
the most sophisticated. Writing skill has three main divisions: the pupil has to know 
how to form a letter; he has to know how to spell; he should be able to choose the 
right words and structure for what he wants to say. The forms of letters can be thought 
gradually starting with exercise on straight line and curves, as a change from the early 
oral work. Spelling can be practiced by giving the pupils a lot of careful delayed 
copying work to-do in the early stages. Dictation is practiced as part of the writing 
training. 


Graphic Test of First Standard Students 

As a result of the grapheme testing among the first standard students in 
Malayalam, I got an idea about their acquisition of alphabetic writing system. The 
students selected for testing from different schools are maintaining different levels 01 
standard in, the same district. Both male and female students were tested. Most or 
them are from educationally, socially and economically backward families. The tests 
were done when they had completely learnt their first standard text book. The ques¬ 
tionnaire covered all the vowels, consonants, and consonant clusters in Malayalam. 
Tests were done through script writing and dictation. The tested students acquired al« 
vowels, consonants and consonant clusters, both in pronunciation and in writing in the 
form of alphabetic representation. But when these letters were presented in word level, 
they wrote incorrectly and misinterpreted with other letter. Some of them skipped out 
certain sounds. 
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Discussion 
I. Vowels 

More familiar, simple and bi-syllabic words were taken for testing. All vowel 
sounds occurring word initially were taken. 

e.g. aram, aatu, ila, iira, uri, uuri,. 

Vowel sounds were acquired more or less correctly by all the students. But 
most of the students had wrongly written in word level. 

(i) The Sanskrit vowel ‘ri’ was incorrectly written in different ways as - kr, ir, er. 
e.g. risi > kr si, irsi, ersi. 

‘ri’ sound is very difficult to write and also it has some similarity with other 
sound kr, ir, er. 

Out of 40 students of class 


15 

students wrote as 

ri 

10 

students wrote as 

kr 

8 

students wrote as 

ir 

2 

students wrote as 

er 


5 students did not show any response 

(ii) The both diphthongs ‘ai’ and ‘au’ were not correctly written. 
e.g. airaavatam > eeeraavatam, eearaavatam 

ausatam > kausatam. oosutam, koustam. 

The acquisition of these two diphthongs are as follows:- 
17 students wrote correctly 

6 students wrote as kausatam 
3 students wrote as kousatam 
1 student wrote as oosutam 

13 students did not show any response. 

(iii) ‘nr’ - The word ‘nrltam’ was written in different ways, 

eg. nrttam > nirttam, nerttam 

In the case of above four letters, the teacher should take more care and training 
should be imparted either collectively or individually. 

II. Consonants 

Even though all students were in a position to identify letters, they were not 
able to present it in a proper order. Certain letters could not be written. It was because 
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of confusion or they could not remember it. Fallowing are the consonants and words 
which were written correctly by all the students - 


ka 

- 

kalam 

ma 

mala 

ca 

- 

caaya 

ha 

maana 

ta 

- 

kuta 

ha 

naaru 

ta 

- 

tala 

ra 

vara 

pa 

- 

panam 

la 

vala 

na 

- 

mani 

la 

vala 

na 

- 

anna 

la 

palam 




r 

kaar 


Wrongly written words are as follows:- 

(i) k h 

The aspirated ‘k h ’ was written by most of them as unaspirated ‘k\ the fricative 
‘h’ as voiced ‘g\ 

eg. muk h am > mukam, muham, mugam. 

In Malayalam, if we examine the spoken form, these types of variations can be 

seen. 

(iij g 

The plosive ‘g’ is written in many ways as ‘h, nk, k, kk, n’ 
eg. giita > kiita 

roogam > rooham 

ganga > ganka, ganna, gamka, gamkka. 

Voiceless form of ‘g’ was written by most of them. 

(hi) g h; " 

‘g h ’ letter was written by many of them incorrectly as follows:- 
eg. ghanam > khanam, kanam, ganam. 

ghatikaaram > kkatikaaram, batikkaram 

‘gh’ is the only one sound which was incorrectly written by many of the students 
in different ways. Even though they knew the letter, they could not write it properly. 
It may be due to the inability of hand-movement when it was written. This could have 
been avoided if students were given enough training. According to my analysis - 

k h anam 


4 students wrote correctly 
6 students wrote as 
16 students wrote as 


kanam 
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2 students wrote as 
1 student wrote as 
1 student wrote as 
1 student wrote as 
9 students did not respond. 


hanam 

kkatikaaram 

batihaaram 

ganam 


(iv) c h 

Aspirated ‘C h ’ was written as unaspirated geminated letter ‘cc’. 
eg. acc h an > accan. 

Only few of them wrote incorrectly. 

(v) j h :- 

,‘j h ’ most of them wrote as ‘c’. 
eg. j h atiti > catiti 

Students did not perceive its voiced aspirated nature. Only 9 students wrote as 
‘j h ’ and all the others wrote as ‘ca’. 

(vi) th 

Voiceless aspirated retroflex stop ‘th’ was written as voiceless unaspirated 
retroflex. 

eg. paat h am > paatam 

Out of 40 students, 24 wrote as ‘th’ and others wrote as ‘t’ 

(vii) d:- 

The voiced ‘d’ was written as voiceless ‘t’ or tt 
eg. dappi > tappi, ttappi 

garudan > garutan 
(viii) d h :- 

The voiced aspirated ‘dh’ was written as the unaspirated ‘t’, ‘d’. 
eg. muud h an > muutan, muudan 

(ix) t'':- 

The voiceless aspirated dental plosive was written as ‘t\ ‘d ’, and ‘tt’. 
eg. rat h am > ratam, rad h am, rattam. 

in this case 


22 students wrote as 
12 students wrote as 
1 students wrote as 


‘th’. 

ratam. 

rattam. 
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5 students did not respond. 

(x) d h :- 

The voiced ‘dh’ was written as ‘t , ‘d\ and ‘th\ 


eg 

raad h a 

> raada 


maad h avan 

> maatavan 


mad h uram 

> mat h uram 


The letter was written incorrectly by many of the students. 

22 students wrote it correctly 
14 students wrote as ‘t’ 

3 students wrote as ‘d’ 

i student wrote as ‘th’ 

(xi) p h :- 

The aspirated bilabial plosive becomes unaspirated as ‘p’ and b’. 
eg. p h anan > banam, panam 
(xiii) b:- 

Voiced bilabial plosive was written in its voiceless form. 


bimbam 

> pimpam 

baloon 

> paloon 

baibil 

> paipil 


Only few students had written it incorrectly. 

In the case of fricatives, many of them had written wron ly and they were 
confused among fricatives. 

(0 

Only 16 students written it correctly and the others wrote it as ‘s’. 


eg. siila 

> 

sila 

g h oosam 

> 

koosam 

masikkup )i 

> 

masikkuppi 


( ii) h:- 

The fricative ‘h’ Malayalam was written as ‘b\ and ‘k 
simham > simbam, simk h am 
In this ! ase - 

* 

26 students wrote it correctly. 

6 st idents wrote as ‘simbam’ 

1 s udents wrote it as ‘sim h am’ 
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7 students did not respond. 

(iii) «:• 

The fricative ‘s’ letter was written by most of them, as ‘c\ 
eg. sillam > ciilam 
III Consonant Clusters 

Consonant clusters are very common in Malayalam. They occur in the initial, 
medial and final positions of a word. 


eg. 

Initial 

Medial 

Final 


svaram 

kalian 
• !♦ 

tatta 


st h alam 

istam 

kalakki 


jvaala 

paksanam 

puucca 


Identical element clusters were acquired by most of the students. Hetrogenic 
homorganic clusters were very difficult for them. 

From the above discussion, it is analysed that, there are two categories of letters. 
Firstly, the letters that can be written by all the the students; secondly that cannot 
be written by all the students. In the first category the students had written plosive 
‘k’, c, t, t, p’; lateral ‘1, 1’; flapped V ; continuant ‘y’; and all nasals. The pupil can 
also pronounce these letters correctly. From this point of view, these sounds may be 
easily acquired both in pronunciation and its written form by all the students. 

But, in the second case certain letters were written only in script and not in 
words. Which means, they acquired the letter but they did not know how to use them 
in words. 

Another interesting fact is that, one student wrote all the letters in written form 
and pronounced correctly. It is because of her special training and continuous practice. 
Motivation is an important factor for learning the language. In her case, she received 
training at home. So, it becomes clear that correct way of teaching and continuous 
training are the important factors of learning. 

Suggestions 

1. Simplification of letters is necessary for ‘ri, g* 1 , j h , d h . 

2. Change of similarity between ‘d, and b h ’ in written form. 

3. Train die students to pronounce letters linguistically (phonetically), for eg. 
‘p h , ‘b. 

4. Exact pronounciation is required for exact letter, for eg. ‘t\ d, d h . 

5. Train the students, first, to pronunce and then to write. 
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6. Basic knowledge of linguistics is necessary for teachers. 

7. If possible, closed circuit T.V. be adopted in schools for direct training in 
pronunciation of alphabets. 

Conclusion 

The lack of training and teaching defects are the important reasons for the 
defective writing of our school children. Socio-cultural and psychological factors are 
other reasons. The child’s writing problem arises when they are beginning to write 
words and sentences. Students spoken language also influences their writing system. 
Educational background may be sufficient to improve the acquisition of writing skill, 
which cannot be ignored. Middle class children’s writing was better due to their 
confidence than the lower class children, and definitely more ‘standard’ and less ethnic 
than the lower class writing. 
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14. Writing Leads to Translation 

G. Subbaiah 


In this paper, an attempt is made to expolre the effects of writing leading towards 
Translation and in turn their lead i.e - writing and translation - to creativity. 
Relationships existing between Thought - Process and Writing/Speaking on the one 
hand; and that with Translation on the other. Different levels/ stages of writing. 
Writing-Translation—Creativity. 


Speaking • 


\ 

Thought-Process - 


Translation 


/ 

mng 


Writing 


Creativity 


In Mother-tongue (First Language) learning situation, the human brain itself plays 
the role of an interpreter in linking Writing with Translation/Creativity; but an external 
interpreter—Teacher—assumes the role for Second/Foreign language learning situation. 

Writing, being one of the productive skills of language learning, is used as one 
of the key tools to know whether the language has been learned or not appropriately. 
The teaching of writing itself is a teacher learner orientated skill. In act of Speaking, 
there are always chances of Thinking being either preceding or following the Speaking. 
Like Speaking, writing too is closely related to Thinking which has to be coherent and 
lead towards the developmental process of creativity. This mental process — Thinking 
— has direct influence on the lcarning/teaching of writing which is the permanent 
linguistic exposition. This linguistic exposition of writing exhibits the direct relationship 
with that of Translation which is also a coherent and development art. 

Whether it be Mother-tongue (First language) learning or Second / Foreign 
language learning, writing has a predominant role in acquiring/mastering over learning 
activities. The teaching of writing can be classified into three major levels according 
to the school learning situations. They arc: 


Teaching of writing 


Primary level 


Secondary level 


Advanced level 


Primary level is to be taught mainly at the beginning of schooling, i.e., the 
learning of the script of a language, framing of simple sentences, simple paragrahs, 
guided compositions etc. In the Secondary' level, formation of complex and compound 
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sentences/paragraphs, free compositions ete.are to imparted. In addition to these, tech¬ 
niques of precis-writing and that of note-taking are also to be taught so as to develop 
the act of independent writing. The act of independent writing leads towards the footsteps 
of creativity and translation. This is being more emphasised in the Advanced level of 
teaching of writing, i.e. more concentration on the paragraphing of written documents 
— either a piece of poem or of prose form — critical writing which has in it the 
coherence and developmental process of thinking, leads to the art of translation, the 
mental process. Thinking in turn has the direct relationship with writing and translation, 
i.e.: Creativity has two faculties viz (1) Creative writing — Higher order of writing / 
Stylistic expository of writing —; (2) Translation. The relationships just described 




Stylistic writing 


Creativity 



Translation 


Writing helps the learner to polish his thoughts. During the process of thinking 
to communicate cither speaking or writing, the structures of language begin to lake 
care of shaping the thoughts/scqucnces of thoughts. - that is to say the more, the 
learner develops his thoughts / sequences of thoughts in writing, the more writing 
exerts a shaping pressure on the thinking process. In the similar way, the more, the 
learner (tranlsator) translates, the more translation gives the shaping pressures not only 
on the thinking process, but also in the writing - the translation. 

The thoughts are being shaped while they are exposed in the written medium 
by the symbolic system of language. Language, being the symbolic system, gives 
names to the things and arranges those names in meaningful sequences. This system 
helps one to shape his writing / translation as a coherent and developmental act. The. 
whole process of thinking in the written form is a dynam interaction between one s 
intentions and the sentences one generates. This mental process not only hinders the 
refinement of writing but also of translation. 

The sequences of written thoughts — linguistic exposition - always found to 
explain the inter-relationships between the two faculties of learning - writing and trans¬ 
lation. In language learning, both writing and translation contribute more on developing 
creativity, as both are centred around thinking. 
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This can be well illustrated by the following diagram: 



To attain the achievement of writing as well as translation, one has to go through 
the following levels of language learning, and the meanings expressed in that particular 
language. These levels of achievements are :1. Lexical ; 2. Syntactical; 3. Contextual 
; 4. Allusive. Of these four levels of achievement, the first three are common both 
for writing and translation, whereas the fourth one - Allusive - though exhibits some 
similarities among languages, is more relevant to writing than translation. The reason 
is .Uial the nature and content - meaning of the allusive found in one language may 
or may not have the one-to-one correspondences of the sameness in the other language 
(s). One may try to draw the nearer similarity and nearer sameness between any two 
languages in this regard. 

Paragraphing has a lead to translation. The more one paraphrasing the contenl(s) 
—Prosc/Poem —, the more developments lead to translating the content/meaning plain 
of the language. Writing automatically paves way towards translation. Though 
sequences of thoughts in paragraphs writing always have the coherence and 
developmental process. 

Thoughts have direct lead to writing where as they have indirect involvement 
of the same in the translating texts. This can be exemplified by the following 
illustration. In Mother-tongue learning , thoughts influence writing directly. But in 
Second/Foreign language learning, thoughts first being formed in the learner’s 
mother-tongue arc to be transformed in to the target language, i.e. a kind of bilingual 
and bicultural transplantation of thoughts in the learner’s brain, which may be directly 
linked with translation without an external interpptor’s help. A process of translation 
being activated in the learner’s brain. Thoughts play their role while one tries to translate 
the cultural trait (s) found in one particular language (Source language) into the other 
language (Target language) which may may not possess the same / identical cultural 
trait (s) or even does not have the lexical words to describe the situation. Thus, the 
role of thought in translation comes here in picture. 


COLOPHON: The author wishes !o express his thanks to his colleagues Prof.J.Neethivanan, 
Dr.T. Vasanthakumari and the research scholars for their valuable comments and 
suggestions made when this version of the paper was read in the departmental 
meeting. 
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15. Deterioration in Handwriting At 
Secondary School Stage. 

T.C. Methra 


Good handwriting is that which is legible and is written symmetrically, it is 
good if words are vertically written and some prefer to write in a slanting manner. 
Some have inherent and natural skill of writing and they deserve little attention and 
guidance but skill in dormancy requires proper practice, guidance and tactful handling. 
It depends upon the person invloved in and trained in taking out the best in child and 
harness it for the proper development of knowledge and skill. Poor handwriting may 
also result in poor achievements in academic record and personality development as 
movements of hand is closely related to mental aptitude and feelings. Writing legibly 
or illegibly attracts comments for or against the Writer. 

This paper represents the views of those teachers who are and have been engaged 
in handling pupils in the schools and confront with the various problems of the students 
studying in secondary classes. Special attention is attached to the conditions prevalent 
in Kangra District in Himachal Pradesh. 

Position of Student before entering Secondary Stage. 

Utmost attention was paid towards handwriting of children uplo the primary 
stage. Pupils had to use wooden planks, slates in numberless times during a day. But 
unlike the previous years, child feels dearth of writing with the avoidance of wooden 
planks, slates and wooden pens generally after third class, when his hand starts becoming 
habitual to calculated movements. Financial backwardness always draws him back to 
write as thick and close as possible, as he may not have to buy a new note book 
which may prove a financial burden upon his parents. 

Over crowdedness in classes though it applies at all stages in the academic life 
of a pupil, has its own repercussions. Reasons for the bad handwriting erupted at this 
stage have fall-outs at the next stage and will be dealt with one by one. 

Greater stress to gain knowledge has lead to the over burdening the student 
with heavy home task. Though he writes and writes but gives no importance to write 
beautifully as the intention to finish the work daily compels him to improve in speed 
than to write symmetrical words. How much he retains from the text-books has greater 
importance to him and to his fellow-mates. In the classroom itself, the teacher’s primary 
concern is to see if the work is done. He very rarely reaches every student and whenever 
he reaches, he concentrated on good and medicores and partially leaves the dulls how 
so beautiful they may write. 

With the democratisation of education but less in facilities, inter-relations 
between teacher and taught has decreased. To spare separate marks for good calligraphy 
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was the practice maintained in the gone days and students, at least, for two three periods 
in a week were made to practice their hands with pens and papers under the strict 
supervision and guidance of teachers. Absence of careful and steady writing has resulted 
in committing more mistakes in writing. 

The principle of reward and punishment losing its hold, on the spot handwriting 
competitions or inner class competition. It encourages them to win praise and thwart 
these who are more intelligent but don’t posses good hand as good hand is an 
encouragement and improvement in intellectual field also. It strengthens will power 
to excel in co-related fields. 

Increasing use of bail-point pens in these days has spoiled the restricted 
movements of hands and half heated prohibition of its use in the schools bears little 
fruit. 

Good environment gives spurt to improvement. Skill in hand is greatly 
influenced by seeing the ways of writing of brothers, sisters and friends. 

Economic factor as already referred in the case of primary stage has its own 
bad effect. Calligraphic note books are costly. Students due to their economic strains 
cannot afford to meet its expensiveness. This psychological factor plays its determining 
role resulting reluctance in improvement. Education in public, model and government 
schools has separate problems and influences but these factors influence all with 
variation in degree. 
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16. Problems in Calligraphy in the Beginning Stage 

K. M. Divakaran 


Introduction 

As every one knows, the life and strength of a building lies on its basement. If 
the basement is not laid perfectly, the building will become strengthless and useless. 
Likewise, the basement of all good habits of man should be laid in its perfect manner 
in the early stage. So, the habit of good handwriting also should be grown in its 
manner in the early stage. 

I would like to discuss the various aspects of handwriting and how good hand¬ 
writing can be cultivated among the children in the beginning stage. ‘Calligraphy’ 
means, ‘the art of handwriting’. The writing skill normally starts from the early stage 
of a man, when he attains the age of 4 or 5 ie. When a child joins the I standard of 
schooling. The system of writing, namely the handwriting, of a man continues through 
out his life in the same pattern in which he was trained in writing in his early days. 
Hence, the basic foundation of his handwriting should be clearly and carefully laid in 
the early stages of schooling. 

As writing is a skill to be acquired by constant practice, the star, itself should 
be very perfect and systematic. Strong and long practice is required to make one’s 
handwriting legible and beautiful. History reveals the story of the evolution of the art 
of writing which was started years ago from drawing. Earliest system of writing was 
a type of drawing, such as ‘Cuneiform", “Hieroglyphics”, etc. The letters of a language, 
ie. the ‘Alphabets’, originated from these drawings. Taking this into consideration, 
we have to start the teaching of writing from drawing. But, drawing and writing arc 
quite different from each other. Both are complementary in nature. A good artist 
need not be (or may not be sometimes) a man who posses good handwriting. 

There is a firm belief that the hereditary trails play its role in acquiring good 
handwriting. That is, the good handwriting is a hereditary talent. But, it is not com¬ 
pletely true as we say. Hereditary elements may play its role or may make influence, 
on handwriting; but, strictly speaking, we can cultivate good handwriting in our 
children, irrespective of the hereditary traits. As circus men, and sports coaches do, 
we have to train them early by giving strict and constant training. ‘Start early, practice 
daily’ is the moto behind this. 

Beauty and legibility arc ihc two sides of the coin, namely the handwriting. 
But, now majority of the students lack this basic characteristics of handwriting. Even 
though, they practice, their writing is worse. This may be due to the hastness, 
carelessness and unnecessary speed in writing. Proper speed of writing, legibility and 
beauty should go hand in hand. Correct space adjustment in arranging the letters, 
the words in a line and the correct space between the lines arc also very important in 
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handwriting. Due to the lack of strict and constant practice, most people are unable 
to write in straight lines, and they are unable to keep the required space adjustment 
between the lines. While writing English in Upper Primary classes, there will not be 
any space between the letters and between the words. For example, while writing 
the unjoint English letters, it is noticed, that children will put every letter one after 
another, which creates reading problem. Thus, “The man goes often taking a stick” 
becomes, “Themangoesoftentakingas tick” (“Themangoes often | taking: a stick ”) 
and ' -aJ3<9® ai 3 @ca >2 OTlqjeil ' becomes ” etc.; The 

document writers usually follow the pattern of linking all the letters together'in their 
writing, without leaving gap between the words. Then, the reader will be put in trouble 
and while reading it becomes meaningless words to the hearers. The meaning of the 
words changes, due to the lack of proper gap between words. He may read, “together”, 
like, “to get her”. 

I wish to discuss the psychological and the physiological sides of the teaching 
and learning of good handwriting and some problems confronted by the Primary teachers 
in the cultivation of good handwriting among the children in the early stage. 

As regards the psychological side, it is well known that the children always 
copy the grown-ups in their character, habit, dressing and even in their movements. 
They will copy each and every details of the grown-ups, as the exposed pholofilm. 
They find grown-ups, especially parents and teachers, as their models in all matters. 
When they become .teenagers, they copy or imitate their heroes and heroines such as 
film stars, cricket players etc. in their life. In the early stages, in the case of 
handwriting, they find the teachers as their models and imitate the style and pattern of 
the writing of their teachers. Hence, the teachers who teach the script and writing in 
the beginning stage should posses good handwriting. Any special or strange pattern 
or style in the writing of the teacher will be reflected in the writing of children. I 
could notice a boy of V standard, who used to write, holding his pen without the help 
of his forefinger. His forefinger was always straight while he holds the pen. On 
finding out the reason for this, I was surprised to see that the teacher who taught writing 
in Standard I has no forefinger, which was accidentally cut off. He was holding the 
pen, chalk etc. without the help of that finger. Knowingly or unkonwingly this special 
way, has been imitated by the student Moreover, a good teacher handling the script 
class must be a good artist also. 

As far as the physiological side of the writing, we can adjust our limbs according 
to our needs. We usually practice writing with our right hand. But, we can write with 
our left hand also, if we patiently practice for some days with that hand. In dance, 
kathakali etc., the actors make movements of their eyes, nose, limbs etc. With steady 
practice. We can even use our legs if we train them for writing purposes. A hand¬ 
icapped man who had lost both hands, used to write with his leg and he performed all 
his works with his legs. He Lights the stove using matches, prepares tea, puts the 
thread into the needle hole, used the comb to set his hair etc. With his leg, perfectly. 
This is due to acute practice, by taking his lack of hands as a challenge. 
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Development of Handwriting in the Early Stage 

Here I point out some aspects of the development of handwriting in the primary 
stage. Even though children are taught writing at the age of 5, in standard I in our 
schools, I feel that it is not done in the right manner. It is to be noted here, that the 
children will have already learnt spoken language from their environment in which 
they live and a vague type of hand movements too. Children at the age of 3 or 4 use 
to draw some lines or circles or such scratchings with charcoal or chalk pieces on the 
floor or walls of their houses or even on papers with pencils. That can be considered 
as the first step of the great leap of writing habit. (In the upper K.G. classes the writing 
is taught to a certain extent; but, not in a planned way). But, as far as systematic 
writing is concerned, the practice of it begins from the school, in the primary stage. 
In this stage, we should be very careful in leading them in the right way in shaping 
and developing their mode of writing. Any type of adulteration in leaching and 
practicing the writing of scripts in this stage, will lead to serious defects in the future 
handwriting of the children. Hence, the importance of the beauty and perfectness in 
the writing of the model, vest in the handwriting of the teacher. 

Let us examine some problems usually confronted by the primary teachers in 
teaching writing in the primary classes, and some solutions for them, and some practical 
suggestions to improve the handwriting of the children in the early stages. They are 
given point by point hereunder. 

Seating Arrangements 

Seating arrangement is one of the important problems in the primary standards 
of our ordinary schools. Perfect and separate scaling arrangements is sine-qua-non for 
the development of good handwriting. In our ordinary primary schools, children are 
provided with benches. But, it seems useless, unless they are provided with ‘Single 
seat’ arrangement for each child. (Separate seating arrangements in some public 
schools arrangement hampers the way of writing of the small children. As children 
are crowded on the benches, they arc unable to make their hand movements in a 
convenient way. They will cause difficulties each other while writing something. I 
happened to notice one boy in Standard Iof my school, who used to sit always alone 
in a convenient places on the floor, in the script class. Surprisingly he started with a 
good handwriting and after years, he maintained the same beauty and legibility in his 
handwriting which he practiced in his early stage. His independent seat helped him 
in making his handmovements in the required manner which resulted in good 
handwriting. From this example, I insisted the First standard Children to sit on mat 
pieces on the floor avoiding the benches. They could sit on the floor with such an 
easiness that they were able to make free hand movements without causing any 
disturbances to each other. When given script writing practice in such a seating 
arrangement, the result was fantastic. Majority of the children could develop and 
improve their handwriting. This method can be adopted in lower standards, without 
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taking the sitting on the floor as a prestige issue. The problem of the proper seating 
arrangement can be solved in this way. 

II Writing Materials 

The writing materials used in the beginning stage in another problem in the 
teaching of writing in the lower classes. The writing materials mce, slates, pencils, 
paper, pen etc. have their own effect on handwriting. A skillful carpenter can do 
nothing with a sharpless chisel. He has to use good implements to bring out his 
talent in the woodwork. Likewise, in the early stages, children should be insisted to 
use such writing implements which are apt and adequate for the easy writing. Those 
implements should have sufficient qualities like length and thickness so as to enable 
them to use easily and thereby, to develop fine handwriting. But, in our conventional 
school system, no importance is given to the size and shape of the writing implements. 
We never allow the children to use very big pencils or very small ones, for their 
writing purposes. Thick pens or pencils never copeup with the small fingers of the 
children and the very small ones will move controllably. While writing, where the 
perfect control of the implements is the handwriting adversely. In the lower primary 
classes slate and slate pencils are to be used. Even in the higher primary classes, 
pencils are the most useful implements for smooth writing. Pens and ballpens hinder 
the easiness and smooth flow of writing in the early stages. The implements like pens 
and pencils should be cylindrical in shape. Then only children can adjust their tender 
finger tips to hold them firmly according to the needs of their writing. But, it is 
needless to say that most of the writing implements available in the present day market, 
are with square sides or flat in shape. Children should never be allowed to use the 
ballpens or its refills for their writing purposes. The practice of writing using with 
only refills of the ball pens can be seen among the primary students. This should be 
strictly avoided. 

In this respect, I would like to point out the old method of teaching writing on 
sand. In the olden days, under ‘Gurukula System’, the writing practice was done on 
the smooth river sand, spread thickly on the floor. The constant practice of this type 
of writing enabled the child to write each letter in big size and the free hand movements 
helped him to write neatly and beautifully. (This system was in vogue in the schools 
in Kerala, till recently). In my opinion, the best way of improving the handwriting of 
the children is, writing on the sand. So, this system is to be adopted and strictly, 
adhered to, in the beginning and practicing early stages of the writing. Then, the 
problem of proper implements of writing in the lower standards can be solved by this 
old system. 

III. Way of Holding the Implements 

As fingers have to be adjusted to hold the implements tight for writing, it should 
be in correct manner. It is very essential to teach the children in the early stages of 
writing, how to hold their pens or pencils and to put their books or slates, in the proper 
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way. The teacher should take care in correcting the posture, and position of hands and 
the hand movements of the children, while they write something, if defects are noticed 
and these defects are to be rectified then and there. I have noticed the handwriting of 
some professional artists and found that the handwriting of most of them is very ugly 
and illegible. It is true that they are experts in ‘writing’ the letters but ‘drawing’ them 
artistically. The reason for their bad handwriting is the way in which they are holding 
the pens or pencils while writing. For the drawing, painting or such brush works. 
They are forced to hold the brush in a perfectly different manner from their ordinary 
writing. They usually hold the brush on its middle part or somewhat near to its rear 
end. This is to avoid the erasure of the painted portion and for the free movement of 
the brush. But, while writing, the pen or pencil part of it. But, they apply the same 
rule, which they apply in handling the brush, in using the pens also while writing and 
they cannot change it at once as it had become their habit. This variation in holding 
the pens creates disturbance in their writing. Hence, the proper way of holding the 
pens or pencils should be taught to the children in the early stage itself. 

The position of slates and books are also as important as the holdi/ig of pens 
or pencils. If the slates and books are put in a defective manner, the shapes of letters 
and lines go wrong. Thus, if the slates or books put improperly the shape of the letters 
inclines to right or to left as the case may be. The lines for from bottom to top from 
top to bottom shaping curves or bends, which hinders the beauty of writing. 

Constant practice of writing in the lined papers as well as in the lined slates 
should be given to develop writing in the straight line. The lack of practice in this, 
can be seen in the writing of pupils in higher classes also. Even in the high school 
and college classes, students are not able to write in the straight line. Hence, the 
teachers should be well aware of these defects and they should rectify these defects in 
the early stages, if noticed by giving practice in copy writing and transcription, 

IV. Adoption of their own easy way in Writing 

Another problem in writing is, that the children, from the early stages, adopt 
their own easy ways in shaping some letters while writing. I have noticed some of 
these methods adopted by children while writing Malayalam scripts. Either knowingly 
or unknowingly they tend to adopt their own methods in shaping some letters due to 
the unawareness of the correct way of writing them, or due to lack of practice. For 
example, in Malayalam, the letter ‘ w ’ (ya) is to be written in the conventional 
way. But, some children used to write this letter, first writing ‘ <r> ’ (na) and 

then joining its lower part ‘ © ’ and then adding a curved line from the Centre. 

i. e. : ( <T> 0 CfiJ ) 

Other examples are: 1) o Q ffl - a^(ma) 

2) 0 & B> - <a> (ka) etc.. 

This type of unusual method of writing the letters checks the speed of writing, the 
shape of letters etc. considerably. This also should be found out early and rectified 
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in the beginning stage. These types of anomalies in writing can be rectified by showing 
the correct shapes of letter, by writing them on the blackboard. The starting and epding 
of each letter should be clearly seen by the pupils. Then only, they can understand 
the correct way of writing and practice that letter. In the case of students who are 
learning the alphabets of a Language other than the mother tongue, this defect is very 
common. Seeing the correct strokes of letters and practicing them, is the only remedy 
for this defect. 

V. The use of Black Boards 

Here, I may point out the defects in using the blackboard which is the most 
useful apparatus in class room for teaching and learning. But, as far as our schools are 
concerned, the use of the blackboard by the teachers in the primary classes is also in 
a very old manner which will never serve the purpose. It is seen in the classes, especially 
in the primary class, while writing something on the blackboard,the teacher has to 
turnback to the class to face the blcakboard. Two main defects can be pointed out in 
this conventional method. 

1) Children are unable to see the hand movements of the teacher, while writing 
or drawing something on the blackboard. 

2) As the teacher cannot face the class while writing on the blackboard, diversion 
of attention on the part of children and thus indiscipline occurs in the class. 

Both can be avoided. How? I have a suggestion to put forward, to avoid these 
facts. For this, the teachers should practice themselves writing on the blackboard with 
both hands, i.e. With right hand as well as with left hand. This may seem, to be strange 
and impracticable. But, it is quite easy to train our left hand for the purpose of writing 
on the blackboard, if tried sincerely for somedays. I took only two months for this. 
Now I am able to write with both the hands alike. In the lower classes, if we stand at 
the right side of the blackboard and write on it with our left hand, children can see it 
while we write and the teacher can see the whole class at the same time without turning 
to the front. Other wise, we have to bear the usual complaint in the class, "Sir, we 
can’t see the board". During the training period, the teacher trainees should be trained 
to write on the blackboard with their left hand also. Nothing to lose for them, but it 
will be a great boon for them and also great boon for their profession. If anything 
happens to their right hand, (hurt, fracture or burns) they can use th other hand 
immediately for the benefit of the pupils. Here I am very doubtful whether this practice 
is psychologically admitable in the lower classes. But, I am quite sure that it will bring 
extra benefit in the higher classes. 

On my study of the present books for giving script practice in Malayalam in I 
standard in Kerala, I could observe that these books give ample scope for improving 
the hand writing of the children. If the teachers work sincerely, they can utilise these 
books to attain their target. All Malayalam letters are based upon the semi-circle (o ) 
and the rectangle or a combination of the two. If proper practice is given in the writing 
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of these basic symbols, the handwriting of the children can be improved to a great 
extent. 

Conclusion 

As writing is an acquired skill, we can cultivate it and develop it gradually 
from the early stage. We can never improve one’s handwriting in a higher stage. 
The appropriate size of letters, style, speed, and the line adjustment are to be practiced 
from the lower stages through copy writing and transcription works. What the children 
acquired in the early stage will be retained throughout their life. If a child happened 
to be practiced in a wrong way of writing, it is a herculean task to rectify or to modify 
it in the later stage. 

, A retired bus conductor used to employ his son to shake the chair always when 
he wanted to write something sitting on the chair. Because, he had to do all his written 
works in the running bus for the last some years. This practice had grown in him as 
an acquired habit which he could not drop or to avoid it in his later life. 

Once a person had acquired beautiful handwriting in his mother tongue, he can 
write any language in the same beauty. The same beauty and style can be shown while 
writing other languages due to transfer of skill. Hence, acute practice in cultivating 
and developing good handwriting in the mother tongue is a must in the early stage. 
This important task is vested upon the primary teachers as they are the starting athletes 
in the relay race of practicing the children the correct way of writing beautifully. But, 
unfortunately nowadays proper care is not given in this matter. We are always in the 
habit of manuring the tree on its fruit and not on its roots. 

In this connection, I would like to invite the attention of the learned professors, 
Linguists and academicians to this matter and request them to suggest remedial 
measures for the defects in writing seen among our children in the early stages so as 
to develop and improve the handwriting skill among them. 




Ill 

TESTING WRITING 


There is only one paper which discusses the issues relating to the testing 
of writing in the context of second language teaching and suggests dif¬ 
ferent methods of testing the writing skill. 

EDITOR 


— llg 

17. Testing the skill of Wri ting in a 
Second Language Situ; tion 

K. Viswanatham 


The skill of writing involves six essential and interrelate components, viz., first a 
stimulus, the formation thought, the selection of code (in bilingual and multilingual 
situations), selection of appropriate vocabulary , the selection of suitable grammatical 
pattern, the identification of graphemic symbols corresponding to the sounds in the 
selected pattern and finally the graphemic representation of these symbols. That is, a 
stimulus occurs in the brain followed by a thought. After the thought is formed the 
code is selected in the case of bilinguals and multilingual appropriate to the thought 
arc selected. Then the grammatical pattern in which these vocabulary items can be 
used are chosen. And finally the graphemic symbols corresponding to the sounds in 
the chosen grammatical pattern arc recalled and a visual representation is given to them. 
Thus, at least six psychological and mental pre-writing processes occur in a quick 
succession before the actual writing takes place. 

Writing in a second language situation can broadly be defined as acquiring 
the ability to use the language and represent it graphically in a productive manner in 
ordinary situations, i.e., to represent the sounds, the lexical units and the structures of 
the language graphically in a mcanigful marncr. If this definition is taken into 
consideration the areas of difficulties or the problems of writing will be different for 
different linguistic or the mother longue groups, depending m the sound and the 
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orthographic system of those languages such as Tamil mother tongue group committing 
mistakes in aspirates and clusters, Hindi speakers writing clusters in a reverse way in 
Telugu, etc. These writing problems not only vary from linguistic group to hnguisuc 
group but within the same linguistic group also between literate and illiterate since 
the illiterates have also to practice the holding of a pen and also hand movement 
habits. When the mother tongue is not written language the learner who knows English 
upto some extent like some of the tribal people in India will be altogether in a different 
situation from the other linguistic groups. Hence, for an effective leaching or tesung 
of a second language the lists of these problems of writing for different linguistic groups 
have to be made and emphasis must be put on them. With such groups of problems 
one can envisage a better teaching and also testing. 

In developing and consequently testing of the writing skill in a second language 
situation one has to follow a series of steps. Pronunciation of sounds in isolation and 
in combination in the formation of words and other higher level constructions, 
vocabulary items and their use in different contexts, the structures of the language etc 
have to be mastered by the learners on the hand and the spelling system, the alignment 
of different symbols, clustering, etc. on the other hand. 

The written language varies from the spoken form in the following respects 
which both the learner and the teacher have to p73 note: 

1. No writing system represents the language perfectly. The stress, intonation, 
etc, are not accommodated in any existing writing system. In addition to 
this the spelling system of certain languages is far from the speech. 

2. Diaglossic situation exists in some of the languages thereby making the writ¬ 
ten language different from its spoken variety (like Tamil). 

3 In some languages there exist certain sounds and morphemes having more 
than one physical shape (r in Hindi is represented by 4 symbols ^ 
c xs and / ) and vice versa, i.e., one symbol with more than one pronunciations 
(English plural markers S pronounced as- S Z and 3 Z; and Telugu 
& ■ (a:) 

4. Speech can be slow or rapid but there can be only one written form. 

5. Typographical conventions like quotations, capitals, under-lining, numbering, 
spacing, margins, punctuations etc., and writing conventions like salutations, 
conclusions, etc are possible only in printed form and some of them in written 
form of the language. 

Hence while constructing a test on writing skill the examiner has to give due 
importance to all these aspects. 

In order to have a comprehensive testing on the skill of writing it is suggested 
to prepare the tests on the following categories, viz. pre-writing tests, vocabulary tests, 
dictations, partial sentences, directed sentences, directed passages and composition 
which are briefly discussed below: 
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1. Pre-writing tests 

Before actually starting to write in the language the learners must be thorough 
with the graphemes and their alignments. The following procedures are suggested for 
this. 

(a) Copying with accuracy - it can be both slow copying and also copying with 
speed i.e., a given matter in a given time. 

(b) Fill in the blanks - first in words in which difficult symbols are omitted 
and later in sentences in which words are omitted. 

(c) Dictation of already familiar words and phrases. 

2. Vocabulary Tests 

These tests are devised in order to test the recall capacity of the learner which 
may be as follows: 

(a) Pictures to words - nouns, adjectives, verbs, etc., can be tested by asking 
the learner to write down the things observed in given pictures. 

(b) Series - learners arc given scries like days of a week, months of the year, 
etc., with certain omissions and asked to complete them. 

(c) Numerals - learners may be asked to write given figures in word and vice 
versa. 

(d) Synonyms. 

(e) Antonyms 

(f) Related words - give a noun and ask the learner to derive verb, adjective, 
adverb, etc. from it. Similarly, other forms also can be given. 

(g) Analogies - learners may be asked to write simple analogies like big-big- 
gcr-biggest; play -player etc. 

(h) Definitions - of given words can also be asked, example: teenagers - a boy 
or girl from 13 to 19 years. These can be in the form of fill in the blanks, 
simple sentences or longer sentences (compound and complex) 

3. Dictation 

Dictation tests the learner’s ability in sound discrimination and sound symbol 
correlation which can be used in the following way: 

(a) Close type - passages with the omissions of.problem words can be given 
and the learners may be asked to complete. 

(b) Dictation of known material - lessons already taught in the class can be 
used for this. 

(c) Paraphrased dictation of known material - paraphrased forms of already 
taught lessons in the class can be used for this. 
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(d) Dictation of new material - unfamiliar materials to the learners can be 
used for this purpose. 

4. Partial Sentences 

The learners may be asked to complete the blanks in the given sentences using 
appropriate forms. These can be of the following three types, viz., 

(a) Sentences with missing prefixes, pre-positions/post-positions, etc. 

(b) Sentences with certain key words missing. 

(c) Sentences with certain phrases and clauses missing in them. 

5. Directed Sentences 

In order to achieve better goals in the skill of writing, sentence level writing 
tests are very important since sentence is the nucleus. The following types of tests are 
suggested at sentence level: 

(a) Simple substitution - replacement of specified nouns, verbs, etc by others. 

(b) Multiple substitution - replacement of a specified word leading to change 
in some other element in the given sentence. 

(c) Modified Substitution - modification of the given form before it is used for 
substitution. 

(d) Replacement - of nouns and noun phrases by corresponding pronouns. 

(e) Transformation - changing the word order, number, tense, voice, affirmative 
to iterrogative, negative, etc. 

(f) Combining - combining two given simple sentences using participles etc. 

(g) Splitting - splitting a given compound sentence into two simple sentences. 

(h) Simple question - answer type tests - in order to test negation, verbal forms, 
case markers, etc. 

(i) Sentence construction - learners may be asked to construct sentences from 
given nouns, verbs etc. 

(j) Usage of Idioms - learners may be asked to use the idioms already occurred 
in the lessons in their own sentences. 

(k) Picture -writing - writing sentences describing the given pictures. 

6. Directed Passage 

Passages provide continuity which is absent in sentence items. In the beginning, 
written passages may be given and at the later stage learning the passages can be oral. 
Some of the tests using passages may be as follows: 

(a) Transposition of passage - transposing a given passage by changing the 
tense as present to past, future to present, etc, or change of style as con¬ 
versational type of passage to indirect discourse, etc. 
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(b) Renarrating a story - rewriting a story which is given for listening or reading. 

(c) Writing a Dialogue - learners are given a skeleton conversation by giving 

key words points and are asked to build up a full conversation. 

7. Composition 

Composition has to be considered as an essential component of writing since it 
is the only device that measures the ability of the learners to organise their thoughts, 
choosing of appropriate vocabulary, formulate sentences and paragraphs and express 
one’s own feelings through writing. 

The following types of tests may be devised to measure the above mentioned 
ability of the learners of a second language. 

(a) Vocabulary Based Composition - this is to measure the richness and ap¬ 
propriateness in using vocabulary items. Scoring has to be done on these 
points only. We may have the following types under this. 

(i) Use of Nouns - learners may be asked to describe a class room, the 
scene of dining hall, shop, etc by writing. 

(ii) Use of Adjectives & Adverbs - learners may be asked to compare two 
given pictures, two class rooms, etc. 

(iii) Use of Verbs - learners may be asked to describe an excursion trip, a 
picnic, a movie, etc. 

(b) Directed Composition - after teaching about a particular topic the learners 
may be asked to describe some other similar topic. For example, after 
teaching about Dasara festival they may be asked to describe another festival 
like Deepavali. 

(c) Letter Writing - after the learners are made familiar with letter writing 
conventions they may be asked to write different types of letters such as 
casual letters, leave letters, greeting letters, thank you notes, business letters, 
etc. 

Applying all these techniques the writing skill in a second language situation 
can be tested in a better manner and these tests will help the learner to improve his 
capability in writing further. 







IV 

REFORMATION OF SCRIPT 


This Chapter consists of seven papers. Out of these, two papers discuss 
the reformation of Kannada script. One paper suggests reformation of 
some Kannada script and the other deals with the computerization of the 
Indian Script processing systems with particular reference to the Kannada 
electronic Text processor. Three papers deal with the script reformation 
in Malayalam, one paper with the reformation of the Kannada, Telugu, 
Malayalam and Tamil scripts and Bilingual typewriters for English and 
the four Dravidian scripts. One paper on "Saraswati Lipi" suggests that 
this innovative script and the script reformation ofTelugu-Kannada could 
perhaps solve the language problem of India. 

EDITOR 



18. Kannada Electronic Text Processor 

T.N. Vijayanarayana Reddy 


A. Computerized Indian Script Processing Systems 

In the last 5 years, the use of computers for handling text has seen tremendous 
growth in advanced countries. The so called word processing systems are being used 
extensively in offices, universities, schools, libraries, publishing and a variety of new 
areas. The superior capability of a computerized system to capture, process, store, 
retrieve, transmit and output text are indisputable. For the great part, the revolution 
in electronic text processing has been confined to Latin script based languages like 
English though Arabic and Katakana scripts have also enjoyed the advantages though 
not to the same extent. In the last two years some developments have been witnessed 
in India mainly in making available to the publishing industry computerized photocom¬ 
position systems. A couple of computer manufactures have put on the market, word 
processing systems for Devanagari but have not found much demand due to their limited 
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features and have quality arising from and attempt to adapt the existing English text 
processing capabilities for Indian languages. Thus, for example, in the Video Display 
units, Indian language ‘askharas’ are sought to be displayed ona7x9of9x 11 dot 
matrices used for English resulting in a substandard display which cannot be viewed 
without strain for any length of time. 

ETC has developed a system for Kannada text processing (Devanagari and Telugu 
under development) with extensive editing features and superior display and output 
characteristics. At present ETC has implemented the system on an Autologic Eurocat 
120 system on behalf of Research Institute for Newspaper Development who are using 
the system for publication of rural newspapers in Shimoga district. In mid 1985 ETC 
will be marketing a Kannada/Devanagari/Telugu Electronic Processor with 
transliteration facilities. This system will Imd application in a variety of areas including 
teaching of writing of Kannada/Telugu/Devanagari as a second language. 

B Design Aspects of ETC Kannada Text Processor 

Design of system for processing Kannada and other Indian language text has to 
reckon with problems which are not present for processing English and other European 
languages which use Roman script. Roman script can be decomposed linearly into its 
graphical atoms (26 letters of the alphabet) which are the irreducible and complete set 
of unit for input, storage, transmission, processing and output. 

Kannada alphabet has sixteen vowels and thirty six consonants. The basic 
graphical molecule in Kannada is the Akshara which could stand alone viz vowel, a 
consonant, a consonant with vowelization or a consonantal conjunct two or more 
consonants and a vowelization. If we take the aksharas as the basic graphic molecules 
from which all text is composed, then Kannada script (as also other indian language 
scripts) is linear in graphical molecules. However the problem for processing kannada 
text with these molecules is that there are several thousand such molecules. Dealing 
with such a large number of graphic molecules will give rise to severe problems of 
efficiency in input, (through manually operated keyboard), in internal coding and 
processing (somewhat manageable with the powerful new microprocessor circuits) as 
also in output (VDU, hardcopy printing etc.). 

Even before the advent of the “Computer on a chip”, the number of distinct 
graphical molecules (Aksharas) for Kannada was recognized to be too large both for 
hot metal composition as well as for mechanical typewriters. The reduction in the 
number of basic graphic molecules was achieved by further decomposing the Aksharas 
into their graphical consitutents and in this process making many compromises and 
distortions in the script. Hot metal composition is being done with some 238 graphical 
atoms which is still a large number for keyboard entry. Some photocomposition 
machines with the graphic approach also have large keyboards. If we take the 238 
atoms as the basis for Kannada script, the script ceases to be linear. 

Systems design for nonlinear text processing is very much more complex and 
is to be avoided from the outset. The mechanical kannada typewriter manages with 
43 keys and attempts to take care of the non linearity of the graphical keyboard input 
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by the “Dead Key” facility and also compromising on the script but again the script 
produced is not satisfactory and the efficiency of the operator low and operator fatigue 
high. 

The revolution in electronic systems has provided both the impetus and means 
for a fresh approach to processing of Indian language text. 

In the origin of language in India, Sound (Sabda) preceded Form (Lipi). As a 
result Kannada, like all major Indian languages is phonetic, i.e. it is written as it is 
spoken. Each Akshara besides having a distinct graphical form is a distinct syllable 
of sound. What is of interest to us is that each and every syllable of kannada can be 
further decomposed into a linear combination irreducible phonetic atoms which number 
only 55 for Kannada. Hence if we input text as its phonetic atoms, we solve both the 
problems of nonlinearity and size of the graphical atom basis. In the design of ETC 
Kannada Text process or phonetic atoms are taken as the basis for input as well as for 
internal coding, storage, communication and processing; only at the output stage is the 
phonetic code are converted by the computer to the graphical aksharas ( a non linear 
process) for display on paper, film or VDU. The hot metal systems as well as 
mechanical typewriters could not have used phonetic schemes for input because they 
did have available a fast, compact and inexpensive system to do the final reconstitution 
of the graphical form of the Aksharas from their constituent phonetic atoms. Only 
with the present-day LSI (Large Scale Integrated) circuits and VLSI chips in the phonetic 
approach to the text processing of kannada feasible. 

An additional important advantage of adopting the phonetic atom approach as 
the basis for text composition, is that TRANSLITERATION (not translation) between 
any two major Indian languages is realized without further effort. This is because with 
a couple of exceptions in some languages the phonetic basis is common to all the 
Indian languages. 

It is to be noted as a matter of interest that English and other Latin based 
languages cannot adopt the phonetic approach without a new phonetic alphabet. Arabic 
and Thai are said to be amenable to a phonetic approach of text processing. 

For further details of the phonetic approach to Kannada Text processing please 
refer to DESIGN INFORMATION ON TEXT COMPOSITION IN KANNADA by the 
same author, available as a publication from Research Institute for Newspaper 
Development, 38 Pantheon Road, Madras 600 008, India. 

C. Some Illustrative applications of Kannada Electronic Processor. 

With the rapid explosion of means of communication, the facility to adopt a 
language to the technology of computers and communication will surely effect the 
dissemination; popularization and in the end the very survival of the language. Once 
the language has been adapted to the new technologies, a veritable explosion of ideas 
to use the technology will arise as has been the case with English and other Romanic 
languages. ETC Electronic Processor is a pioneering effort in this direction, which 
will open up ali the modem word processing applications developed for English in the 
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areas of correspondence, archiving, research, education, publishing, communication etc, 
we mention one illustrative example of its potential application in teaching of Kannada 
Script. 

The features of the system which are useful for teaching writing skills are 

1. Capability to generate the exact form of an akshara (simple or complex) on 
the VDU screen or printer by keying in the phonetic components only. 

2. Capability to transliterate Kannada to Devanagari (or Telugu) and viceversa. 

3. Capability to have self instruction programs for teaching the script. 

4. Facility to magnify script for clear identification and meorization by the stu¬ 
dent. 

In particular these features will be useful for non Kannada speaking students 
who know one other Indian Language like Devanagari or telugu. Once the student 
learns the shapes and sounds of the basic alphabet (the phonetic components) he can 
use the ETC Kannada Electronic Processor to learn other complex shapes of conjuncts. 
Further more if he knows Devanagari of Telugu (later other Indian languages) ne can 
learn the pronunciation of complex graphical Aksharas of Kannada by using the trans¬ 
literation facility. 

Kannada Electronic Processor can be used extensively for research on writing 
for taking statistics of occurrences of Aksharas or words or other combinations. It can 
be investigated if it is possible to develop a statistical signature for texts written by a 
particular author. Without the aid of a computer based word processor, this too 
laborious task to be attempted manually. Such a statistical signature will help in 
establishing the identity of disputed works by comparing with the established works 
of the same author. 

The author is of the opinion that the phonetic characteristics of Indian languages 
make them more suitable for development of speech recognition systems which are 
in their early stages of evolution for English and other western languages. 
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rfccirt&oddads^JEfc 
rfcea&edcbrWkddau ds:fi$ 4 
ricadoiaq,od ddrg 

aSjaojodoodd «&s& Aoi&d toOdoi 
aicowdodJaods sbotid vds ed 
jfiodiJjdoi ridrg 


STSCf Ofe. 

gdsoa aes^d esaaJ/ods yaoss dsdrt uodds ^ds aSsq,djd sai, 
gdsoa aqdprt aaoto aoca^ ^ded 6 dd^ dnaAdds. 
abtaodJaft dsstSc^da. 


s&aoaaaas-s^cfr&rttf o?>& 

oatsaaddds dsots ixanG d»d, orta^d Raced, oej,®5 ? odds Aou uosaOc&srtdy 
(^dsodfjaftdj, d,t!rtd iodd^ sdddd d/&»«ddeds ? crs^d oriedddj, ddcodddb odd ?&& 
XoAoesSri^ dsssQ 6 rtsootaj^ft 'sufctfja^de*. o©wad , ss^ofcr ae^, "joytea d«4 
jdiO-djdd o&ads oJaedtfsdjeeySae, Radsa*^ tsdort i^aJsdd^dsados d/rfs* k ds»yl®e 
, odds aesnaft dac^dds. <a$nd, aSewSedbaj, daedsart srsdss^art afcj, rt&jD-«^Jdrt$? 
dss^aaft tsdtsdsds; asanartd ^s^d, odart 'rfidd ladders. otfsddds d,tSrW doisrSv’ 
osEsosrlde*. geJrt o^P&aadaarteJegs. 

oXdad dos^dsotod atJ/fcaOa^ds dd 6 rta tfdrta ddsr\cosod Jtesaa S> datSsA.cJ,. «sdsS 
oxryJdg}, odetf dsod SdritL® , aoa^ortda 'atjds. deya aoto dddcdssSj, Aauj, rtsa fc a&d» 
<adds ‘d^dsoSdeddoi’ aou nd 6 ddj, dod^sag}, tsdd. di ffad^ood ag^tooa^d 
odd octedOei, odd nod ddna ^dd^ SsoaSs ad^e ddoddtfs A«ds tsdsi,d. 

dsdjads 15-20 ddFrtd ft^Sisdj, oddLoeswnrl godswod dssaD 6 ood aodd, Soils' 
dad€)d otfdrrtoSsd^ StfdsSaods o®rg ds^Aodd^ adsORdj,. di ages nfcd tiar^u^ as^d 
dsiyl "i^odd, odag ^tfu* odes ^Sw* rto?$rt«b dssti^d ^Ao3sgyy& ijia* a/orensdrWd^ 
daeaiae^carld os&rtdd^ 'add ourtert addoaft 4s*a^ dta dosaortsd ^,* t-dfub,. ^4 
add ^gu* oiinadortoia «jdsns tteddd tfdsd 6 odan odd dsddjj 6 ,gu* ostaecade o£ca t3ed 
aaadda Soddd^ addsloersde adyi dacao&dad ^Aod^afc. oddo^, oj^cCoSs ds% 
d^oasjc 4, dedrld€J, d* od 6 d^ du^nd^ d^ta argu'd tdasjnadda vacdsgej, dJsdtSeSs 
'as^oc^d odd od?jsd iOoai ad^d ^.Aojsgj.t^sj. 'ad^o^, dssi 0 6 ndrs aodd Wd 15 
ddrrtfod s^doddad 6 od voodad oQfd oodaedd dsds, od A d?^ ^rraod dsds, sjatSts^ 
d,dodd JoOEsog. 
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19. Some Suggestions to Modify the Kannada Script 

A. R. Nagabhushana 


Though writing plays its role at the end of the language learning process, its significance 
should not be underestimated as it conveys a person’s mind in a permanent and concrete 
form. Normally, the ability to write presupposes skills to understand, speak and read. 
If writing is taught before these three skills, the learning process turns defective. In 
other words, writing culminates the language learning process. The skill of writing is 
a long and continuous process which stretches from alphabets to composition. Needless 
to say that the learners will have to learn the alphabets first. If they encounter a major 
problem at this juncture itself, they would have to go on without a strong fillup. The 
shape of the alphabets must be simple to identify and write. If not, the learning totters. 
The alphabets may have attained a particular shape due to evolutionary processes. But, 
if they arc found to be difficult or complicated, they should be simplified. And, if 
they arc unnecessary, they should be done away with. Historical reasons may be ad¬ 
vanced to retain all the alphabets as they are. But language is not for purists alone; 
it is to be used by one and all as a vehicle of thoughts and feelings. It is not out of 
place to note that every letter should symbolise a particular and definite sound used in 
speaking the language. If a letter not functional and is merely decorative, it is better 
to drop it from the list of alphabets. Should it be stressed that the purpose of a 
language is practical and functional rather than ornamental? 

It is worthwhile to look at the Kannada alphabets in the above light and see if 
any modification is needed. The alphabets, no doubt, are arranged in quite a systematic 
way. However, one feels that some letters can be substituted with simple ones. Besides, 
a few others can safely be dropped. 

Let us now have a close look at the existing Kannada alphabets: 

Vowels (Swaraas) -23 23 ^ d? VO CA/3 ( 16 ) 

D& £> £> 23 2o L B 230 23 8 

Consonants - Classified (Vargiya Vyanjariasa) 


3 

50 

ri 

& 

23 

d 

$ 

20 

dp 


13 

d 

d 


f3 

si 

& 

20 
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Consonants - Non-classified (Avargiya Vyanjanas) 
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c£ d o sJ s & 

In total there are 50 alphabets. 

Among the vowels, /sb/ is very rarely used and therefore, can be substituted 
with/ do/,/siQ/ is never used and hence it may be dropped. / 35 / and / 8 / could be 
written as /WO&7 and / wa* / respectively. All the five long vowels may be written 
differently using separate marker-/ee/ Av/ /ero«/ ^ e / ' wo /and/»:/ 

may be dropped as they are not really necessary. The anuswara (o) and visarga (:) 
may be retained without the preceding /eo/ as they are functional. 

From a look at the 25 classified consonants, it becomes clear that there are 
voiceless as well as voiced constants both aspirated and unaspirated. Notwithstanding 
the fact that they are well arranged, they could be simplified. A small line could be 
placed vertically below I til Irtl id I I »l IUI I ^ I and I to 1 to get the aspirated 
alphabets as it is done in the case of I d 1 I d I and I gJ I. 

Since / d / can be effectively used in place of /fit / the letter may be omitted 
from the list of non-classified consonants. 

All the vowels are added on the the consonants to get various sounds to be used 
in words. In the present Kannada script, the letter and markers used to denote com¬ 
binations of consonants and vowels are too many and vary a great deal in their shape. 
This places the learners in a state of perplexity and hinders the pace of language learning. 
An attempt has been made here to simplify the markers and make them uniform. 

/</ fa/ /*/ /*/ /*/ /*»/ /*/ M M /**/ 

can be written as [i / / itcx / & &€ / tire / d|oe / 

tics / tfeae / % / % / can be written in much a simpler way; y^cb/ 

/tab / f, and /% / A) / *:/ may be dropped outright. 

Another reform may be experimented. Whenever two more consonants appear 
in a cluster, the present practice is to write the first one in full and place the reSt below 
it either in full shape (as in wes, ) or in different forms (as inw^). This unneces¬ 
sarily makes the script more complicated and confusing. A new method may be 
resorted to in order to overcome this problem. The consonant which appears first in 
the cluster may be written first pronounced in full. The subsequent consonants may 
be written next in full. For example 3sB, can be written as srfdd , y as 
jtfddne and «red 6 tf,ib as 3 tdofttfd;£>. 

These changes have been suggested with a view to making the Kannada script 
more simple and effective. A language has lo allow itself to undergo perpetual changes 
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as time moves on. I am aware that changes are always resisted; when they become 
inevitable, they are accepted, though rather grudgingly. One should remember that 
language is always dynamic and its purpose is functional and not decorative, hence, 
these reforms may themselves be reformed when the need arises. 



Reformation of Script 

20. Reformation of the Scripts of Kannada, Telugu 
Maiayalam & Tamil and Bilingual Typewriters for 
English and each of These Languages 

N. Umakantha 


I. Introduction 

The scripts of all the Indian languages ha ve evolved over many centimes and 
the total number of symbols in the script of any Indian language is more than 80. So 
long as the script was only written, that too by a very small percentage of the total 
population, the presence of such a large number of symbols in the script of a language 
did not matter. Today, if 100% literacy is to be achieved, the script should be simple" 
enough for all children to learn. Much of the drop-out in the primary schools, specially 
in the villages, may be as attributed to the difficulty the children from uneducated 
families face in learning the large number of symbols. Further', the script should also 
satisfy the technical requirements of modem printing devices, specially the typewriter. 
Though there are typewriters for all the Indian languages, they are not efficient because 
the symbols are distributed over both the lower and the upper shifts, it is necessary 
to reform the scripts of all the Indian languages form these two points of view. 

After studying die scripts of all the 12 Indian languages, I feel that it is possible 
to reform all of them in such a way that the script of each language has no more than 
45 symbols in all. This can be achieved without omitting any useful letter. These 
simplified scripts are so simple that one who brows the present script tan leant the 
simplified script within an hour. One important advantage of this simplification is that 
we can have bilingual typewriters for English and each one of the Indian languages. 
In this Paper we deal only with the four South Indian languages, viz. Kannada, Telugu, 
Maiayalam and Tamil. 

Reformation of any script should be done in many stages over a long period off 
a few decades so that at no time the reformed script is much different from the then 
existing one. In the first stage of reformation we may simplify the scripts only to the 
extent that die total number of symbols in each script is reduced to leas than 45 so 
that bilingual typewriters become possible. 

II. Some features of gut existing scripts 

First, we may consider these aspects of the South Indian scripts which 'offer 
scope for simplification. 

(1) There is no common feetwe that dutngutshes a long vowel from das correspond¬ 
ing short vowel. 

Kannada: ts tj ^ tnj era a ID t*L> 

Telugu : «s e a £ a. 0 i) ^ i, 
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Malayalam : m IB goo 2 g® nffl ® e® 

Tamil iisfirsr ^ @ ® 

(2) There is no common feature that distinguishes an aspirated consonant from -the 
corresponding unaspirated consonant. 

Kannada 

Telugu : $ $> rt $3 '«S $ a dp ^ ^ $ 

Malayalam ■ <a> su <s> «gj -oj na m <mo socuxusOTt-OflajoJaDsaJiB 
Tamil : No separate symbols for aspirated consonants 


(3) In the case of some vowel signs, the vowel sign is not associated in the same 
manner with all the consonants. 

Kannada :* fVtfllS Q c3 & D &&0 53 &.* fco't? 

Uniformity has been achieved in Telugu typewriter 

a) ui flri cri 

& & ® m» & & (IP ® Cfff & ** 

& iq- «-/ gw v£3 

(4) A large number of symbols are used to denote conjunctions of two consonants 
in Kannada Telugu. 

Kannada : Some ‘ ottaksharas’ resemble the corresponding consonants and 
some do not. > 

t n ti t td o a es c> ex) 

_® oi m &.J. 


Telugu 

Malayalam 

Tamil 


Telugu 

Malayalam 

Tamil 


Some "ottuia guruthulu” resemble the corresponding consonants 
and some do not. 

Method of writing “kooUaksharangaT has been simplified by 
using the half-letter symbol. 

Half-letter symbol is used to make ‘kootteluthukal’ 


(5) The manner of denoting conjunctions of two consonants is not consistent with 
the pronunciation in Kannada and Telugu. 

Kannada : ^ ^ = 

Telugu : = vStib, % = 

Keeping these features in mind we may simplify *e scripts. In fact, without 
omitting any useful ba»c letter, die script of ever y Indian 

to have less than 35 symbols in all. But, for U* present we consnta only the test 
stage of script reform. 
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III. Rules for simplification (First Stage) 

(1) Denote, as far as possible, the long vowels by associating a common sign with 
the corresponding short vowels. 

Kannada : w «e r? ^ ^ a At i* tot 

Telugu : «s> ©• a s' A A A zj L 

Malayalam : ora orao §d goo g go o® <^)o a ao 
Tamil : ca «=* ir &tt £_ £. rr rr cnr $ 9 rr 

From the list given below it is clear that in all the four South Indian languages 
the words which begin with long vowels are comparatively small in number. These 
infrequently occurring letters can be denoted by following the above rule. 


Total number of 
words considered 


Kannada 

Telugu 

Malayalam 

Tamil 

24 

,500 


11 

,250 

3: 

5,240 

£5 1 

,300 

52 

tara 

380 

: 

2,660 


400 

& 

ta ra> 

300 


1,020 


250 

*3 

go 

220 

ID 

1,920 

^5 

50 


§DV 

40 

ff 

170 

UO 

400 

4 • 

© 

280 

&_ 

1,690 

2fU5 

35 


gn 

60 

urn 

320 

a£> 

30 


eg 

9 



si® 

0 






a 

225 

cO 

'41) 

108 

er 

720 

£ 

100 

& 

<•>« 

70 


440 

50 

50 

<S) 

an® 

10 

© 

140 

to 

150 

2b 

a 

80 


500 

to 

80 


ao 

60 


240 

B 

30 

£ 


25 


t 20 



Tamil 
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Here a small vertical line at the bottom is used to denote aspirated consonants. 
Such a sign is being used to a limited extent in Kannada and Telugu. It is a very 
convenient sign for Malayalam also. Its use does not demand more linear space^It 
may be mentioned that in all the South Indian languages, the aspirated consonants 
occur mostly in the >vords of Sanskrit origin. 

Their relative frequency is small. In fact, in modem Kannada literature hardly 
2 aspirated consonants occur in 1,000 letters. 

(3) Associate each vowel sign in the same manner with all the consonants, except 
for ‘vm’ in Kannada and Telugu. 


Kannada 


ie 



;Tc J? 

£* -a e<^ ^ *** 

Telugu 

. r ^ 3 

» 

£ _j. 

0 

1 

*> 

1 

— — X, “ — — 

Malayalam 

• ^ > 


fi .2 

.5 

0 _ e_ o*'- 

Tamil 

: • _ir 

_1 



Ot_ £_ <8>_o_n o_~ 


(4) 


1 dll 111 . — — — — 

This simplification has already been achieved in Telugu and Malayalam 
typewriters. Here the short line indicates the relative position of the consonant with 

respect to the vowel sign. 

Use a common symbol to denote the conjunction of a consonant with 
itself (Sawama Dwithwa). 

«*■ = % - * k- * i ; t « • . * 

Malayalam : a. = a, <a> ^ . *0. — 

Tamil : * 

In Kannada and Telugu the vowel signs are placed often on the top of the 
c«ls7otltlnewself-cLjunctioti symbol is to bo placed alter the conatnanh to 
Malayalam and Tamil this symbol is placed on lop of the consonant: this saves a lot 
of linear space in Malayalam. 

(5) Use the half-letter symbol to denote the conjunction of a consonant with 
another consonant. 


Kannada : trecPO* 

Telugu : <59 

Malayalam This is being done. 

Tamil : This is being done. 

In all the South Indian languages most words are free from conjunct 
and majority of the conjunct consonants involve self-conjunctions. In fact, out of 24^00 
words of modem Kannada only about 8,000 words have conjunct consonants. In modem 
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Kannada literature 91% of the letters are free from conjunctions, 6% are self-conjunct 
consonants, and 3% are non-self-conjunct consonants. 

(6) Omit rarely used letters 

Mb jjjj B Keep jg as a separate symbol 

eas ear a & Keep ® as a separate symbol 

With these modifications the total number of symbols in each script does not 
exceed 45. Important point to notice is that we have only reduced the total number 
of symbols and not sacrificed any useful letter. We have introduced only one new 
symbol in the scripts of Kannada, Telugu and Tamil and only two in Malayalam. 

TV. Bilingual typewriters: 

In the present typewriters there are a maximum of 46 keys and each key can 
be either in the lower shift or in the upper shift, facilitating accommodation of 
92 symbols. Because of the structure of the human hand and other mechanical problems, 
the key-board cannot easily be expanded beyond this. However, once the total number 
of symbols in the script of any (Indian) language is reduced below 45, it is possible 
to have bilingual typewriter for English and that language. 


Kannada 

Telugu 

Malayalam 

Tamil 


In the Roman script used for the English language there are 26 capital letters , 
26 small letters though there is no phonetic difference between the tivo sett. So, one 
may eliminate all the capital Roman letters from the typewriter and denote a capital 
letter by putting a cap sign on the top of die corresponding small k ***• This causes 
no confusion in reading the text In a bilingual typewriter all the 26 small Roman 
letters one cap sign, 10 Arabic numerals, and 9 grammatical and other useful symbols 
are retained in the lower shift All the symtwls of the simplified scripts of any (Indian) 
language are placed in the upper shift So tliere would be no need to change the shift 
while typing either of the languages. Hence the efficiency of the bilingual typewriter 
is the same in both the languages. 


In the bilingual key-board letters which denote similar sounds are kept in the 
same key. For instance, the Roman ‘k’ and our ‘ka’ are kept in the same key, ‘k’ in 
the tower shift and ‘ka’ in the upper. Similarly, *b’ and ‘ba\ ‘s and sa , and so on, 
as far as possible. This distribution helps the typist to "remember” Uk; tey-board 
Further this method may ultimately evolve into a national key-board for all the bilingual! 
typewriters in India. The key-boards of bilingual typewriters for South Indian languages 
are given below. The lines indicate dead keys. 
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(1) Key-board df English-Kannada bilingual typewriter 



t 

1 

4 


& 

J 


n 

0 


4 

( 

\ 

2 

3 

4 

5 

- 

7 

8 

9 

* 

) 

+ 

"S 

d 


d 

13 

si 

era 

so 

d 

d 

ra 

% 

q 

w 

0 

r 

t 

y 

u 

i 

0 

P 

? 

/ 

w 

a 

d 

s 

d 

d 

<a 

f 

rt 

g 

3o 

h 

ts 

j 

li 

k 

o 

1 

ant 

• 

o 


£3 

z 

d 

X 

d 

c 

d 

V 

to 

b 

d 

n 

d 

m 

9 

& 

• 




(2) Key-board of English-Telugu bilingual typewriter 


<? 


n 


J 

J 

- 

fi n 

r» 

<4 

- 

( 

2 

3 

4 

5 

- 

7 

8 

9 

= 

) 

+ 

fh 

a 

a 

o 


0 

£ 

S3 

a» 

cO 

i> 

OB 

q 

w 

e 

r 

t 

y 

u 

i 

0 

P 

? 

/ 

«S 

c0 

a 

<0 

n 

SP 

a 

tf 

o 

' r- 

5) 

a 

B* 

a 

s 

d 

f 

g 

h 

j 

k 

1 

A 

- 

; 

eo 


O 

S3 

23 

s0 

d 

• 

• 

pr 



z 

X 

c 

V 

b 

n 

m 

& 


t 



(3) 

Key-board of English-Malayalam bilingual typewriter 




@ 

t/D 

1 

7 

3 

l 

61 

a 

<2? 


613 

O 

( 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0 

) 

+ 

0 

OJJ 

§B 

ro 

s 

qoj 

8 

(0) 

63 

oJ 

O 

U 

q 

w 

e 

r 

t 

y 

u 

• 

0 

p 

? 

/ 


cro 

<3 


io 

of) 

88 

<a> 

£J 

1 

A 

o 


a 

s 

d 

f 

g 

h 

J 

k 

1 


“ 

• 



-OJ 

OJ 

61U 

cn 

CD 

6TT) 





z 

X 

C 

V 

b 

n 

m 

» 


f 
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(4) Key-board of English-Tamil bilingual typewriter 


* 

<§5 

1 

5 

-a 

-€> 

0 

€ 

sur 

sir 

Ihl 


( 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0 

) 

+ 


iP 

£) 

7 

z_ 

IU 

a_ 

m 


u 


= 

q 

w 

e 

T 

t 

y 

u 

i 

0 

P 

? 

/ 


SR) 

4 

ST 

£_ 

IP 

» 


6l> 

13 


9 

00 

a 

S 

d 

f 

g 

h 

j 

k 

1 

LIU 

- 

- 

e 

or 



61/ 

SOT 

7 

LO 

3 

O 

m 



z 

X 

c 

V 

b 

n 

m 

& 





In the Table below we 

compare 

the 

present 

unilingual typewriter 

(Uni. ) 

with 


the bilingual typewriters (Bi.) regarding the number of symbols used and the kinds of 
keys needed. 



. . Kannada 

Telugu 

Malayalam 

Tamil 


i. Symbols ..... 

. Uni. 

Bi. 

Uni. 

Bi. 

Uni. Bi. 

Uni. 

Bi. 

Basic letters . . . 

. . 29 

28 

28 

21 

41 31 

32 

29 

Vowel signs . . . 

. . 10 

11 

12 

13 

11 11 

13 

8 

Consonants with 
vowel sign . . . 

. . 15 

1 

- 

1 

8 - 

17 

- 

Conjunctional 
signs. 

. . 22 

- 

26 

- 

1 

- 

- 

Others. 

. . . 3 

2 

10 

4 

2 2 

7 

2 

Total symbols . . 

. . 79 

42 

76 

45 

63 44 

69 

39 

iL Keys 

Normal. 

. . 43 

42 

39 

38 

36 43 

43 

43 

Upper shift dead. 

... - 

3 

- 

7 

- 2 

- 

2 

Both shifts dead.. 

. . . 3 

1 

7 

1 

1 1 

3 

1 

Half-movement . 

... - 

- 

- 

• 

9 

- 

- 


We hive avoided half-movement keys in English-Malayalam key board, because 
tie typewriters are teed mostly for day-to-day correspondence. The extra space used 
up because of this it is to some extent compensated by the use of a common sign for 
eonbspondence. The extra spate used up because of this it is to some extent compen- 
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sated by the use of a common sign for self-conjunctions, 
movement keys can readily be incorporated. 


On Writing 
In typesetting devices, half- 


Any existing English typewriter with 46 keys can be converted into a bilingual 
typewriter We have to replace old plastic key-tops and hard steelI typesi by new Mtngutd 
kevtoo and types. In an old typewriter, it may not be possible to make a key dead 
key only in the upper shift, but it can easily be made a dead key in both the & i . 
Indie cLe of Kannada, Malayalam and Tamil bilingual typewriters we need only 2-3 
dcTke^intheupper shift. In an old converted typewriter these keys may be made 
dead keys in both the shifts. Since the symbols in the lower shift of these keys occ 
" St endof a sendee, dte typist can press the space bar twice at the en o 
iho. sentence as he normally does, and start the next sentence. In the case of Telugu 
we need 7 dead keys in the upper shift. In this case instead of making them dead 
kevs the typist should press lightly the “back-space key” and arrest the motion of the 
Si'rtX Susing these Lys for Tclogo. In dre new biiingnal typewriters 
deSd keys of ihe requisite type can be incorporated without any difficulty. 

V. Concluding Remarks 

From the point of view of eradicating illiteracy in the country it is necessary to 
simnlifv the scripts. The older generation will have no difficulty in learning the 
simplified script Over the first 20 years, the younger generation will have to be taught 

Offer much nratcr scope for the use of a regional language for communication within 
SfregtadK^ typewriters. The advances of having bilingual typewnters 
for a regional language and English cannot be oveiremphasised. 

The scripls of all the Indian languages should also be simplified fromrthe point 
of view of getting clear impressions while taking many carbon copies from a type*™* 
and fiuni Ihepointof view of making stencils used for India-ink engineering drawings 
This calls formodification in Ihe shapes of theletlers themselves and can to considered 
IS tta oralS irst stage of reformation of the scripts is implemented by our Slate 
Sl"ti“for the people who love dieir languages 

these reforms. 

I have converted an old English typewriter into an En g‘ ish ^ n ^ [^‘ n ^ f 
typewriter to demonstrate the feasibility of bilingual typewriters. The participants 
~ the 0 Seminar are welcome to see its functioning and offer their comments. 
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21. Malayalam Writing System - Inadequacies and 

Inconsistencies 

G. K. Panikkar 


The present article mainly concentrates its attention on the inadequacies of 
Malay alam script and on various other inconsistencies of the Malayalam writing system. 
In order to determine the inadequacies of a language script, one need to have a clear 
notion on the basic qualities required for an ideal script. 

0.1. The Ideal Script 

Following are the chief characteristics postulated for an ideal script 

1. The language should be adequately represented with minimum num¬ 
ber of letters. In short, the existence of more letter that what is really 
required is to be avoided. 

2. Every significant sound unit should be represented by separate letter. 

3. Each letter should have only one assigned phonemic value in all contexts. 

4. Every letter should be quite distinct from all the other letters of the script 
system of that language so as to enable its easy recognition in writing or 
reading. This is applicable to the symbols given for the allographs also. 

3. The shape of the letter should be such that it should be easy to write legibly 
even for a person who does not have much talent in artistic drawings. 

6. It should facilitate easy concentraiion from one letter to another so as to 
achieve speed in writing. 

7. Any is to be written with minimum number of strokes and preferably 
the direction of movement be clockwise in the case of languages in which 
the method of writing is from left to right. 

8. It is advantageous to have a set of basic letters to represent certain basic 
patterns on phonemes and all the rest of the phonemes have to be represented 
by the derivatives from these basic tetters. These derivations should be in 
accordance with certain specific rates. 

9. The size md shape of a tetter skatM be such dot it should be helpful not 
alone in writing am! reading bus* also in typing and printing. All the tetters 
more or less need he of the same rise. 

10. The script of any language should be actteptfeie to that linguistic society 
as a whole. It should he in per§K*'hanttony with the historical, cakoral 
and national aspects. 

Viewed from the re baric tenets p oatu l la t cd. one can see thri no language can 
claim to have an ideal script Motecwer, since fee changes to writing systems Me 
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slower than the changes occurring in languages, one can never expect to have a perfect 
writing system for any language. 

1. Malayalam Writing System ■ The problems 

The problems faced by the mother-tongue students with regard to the Malayalam 
writing system can broadly be grouped into two classes; 

i) Due to the inherent drawbacks of the script. 

ii) Due to other inadequacies. 

l.i Problems due to the Inherent Drawbacks of the Script 

Inorder to discuss the problem arising out of the inherent drawbacks of the script 
we need to have a through scrutiny of the modem Malayalam script. 

1.1.1. Representation of alveolar nasal and stop consonants 

It will be quite obvious that the language cannot be adequately represented with 
the present day Malayalam script, unless more than one phonemic value is assigned to 
a few letters as is being done now. Inorder to represent dental / n / and alveolar / 
n /, the same letter cn is used. Similarly the alveolar voiceless stop N is a phoneme 
in Malayalam and it is being represented by the latter o denoting alveolar trill ,/R/. 
o occurring after nasals denote nongeminated alveolar stop and in the intervocalic 
position 8(on) is used to denote alveolar voiceless geminated stop. Though the 
sound qualities represented by this letter are quite different, one can also argue that 
there is no need to have two distinct letters to represent them, since they occur only 
in predictable environments. It may be of interest to note that Kerala Paamni suggested 
separate letters for alveolar nasal and for alveolar stop. However they did not get 
currency in the writing system. 

1.1.2. Allographs of III. Ill ■ Id and IRI 

The same system * s\j ' is used to represent both N and /V when these phonemes 
occur as second constituent in a cluster. 

e.g. 


&onro 

klasa 

J8 0C1J “ 

mlava 

SK^CQjp 

sleytta 

arusigruj 

slayda 

gJOOj' 

pldva / 


Similarly, the symbol v_ represents both /r/ and /R J when they occur as second 
constituent in a consonant cluster. 
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eg- 


^snjonQsmori 

brahmanan 

^snJ06nsl 

bRanti 

9 • 

^®)06T0l 

tRarti 

(<30OJ<a>o 

dravakam 

1 JJ. The Number of Strokes and Direction of Movement 

The number of strokes needed for a letter varies from three to twel ve and in an 
average it comes about seven strokes per letter, which of course, is too large a number 
for the speedy writing. In many cases reverse strokes running through the same segment 
characterized by previous strokes are also being employed. 

e -g- 

The direction of movement is clockwise in some cases, anticlockwise in other 
cases and for the remaining both clockwise and anticlockwise movements are noticed. 

e.g. 

Clockwise 


Anticlockwise 

o 

Clockwise and anticlockwise 

f\XJ 


Anticlockwise and Clockwise 



1.1.4. Derived Letters - Inconsistencies 

A close examination of the Malayalam script will reveal that, except in the case 
of vowels, the system as a whole lacks regularity and consistency. Amongst the vowels 
irregularity exists only in the allographs representing M and AV. But now m the 
modified script the allographs and 2 represent A* and M 

respectively in all contexts and thus making them regular. 


One can notice that a few letters in Malayalam are derivations from the form* 
of other letters. But this principle is applied only in certain stray cases aitd not between 
any patterned series basing on fixed rules. For e.g. die letter fa- voiceless bilabial step 
is «_i .The corresponding voiced stop is represented by ecu which can 
be considered as a derivative from the former. Based on this, one is to be waited 
arriving at a hasty conclusion that in the case of other series of voiced stops, the letters 
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representing them are also the derivatives from the letters representing their correspond- 

i„g voiceless stops by adding ihe diacritic ###«««##!«*'***£■ J** " ^ 
other cases letters representing voiced stops are not denvaUves from the letters repre 

senting their corresponding voiceless stops. 


OJJ 


eg. cflb cn 

The letters representing aspirated stops /p h A /c h / and /d h / are derived from letters 

representing their corresponding unaspirated stops. (D W £ 

(3) ao Here too though the pattern of formation of and cus issame(by 
adding ^ ) the formation ^ shows some vartauon. In *e case of other 

asphated stops, the letters representing them do not show any such relation to the 
letters representing their corresponding unaspirated stops. 


eg- 


co 

60J 


<>GJ 
« ' 


1.1.5 Geminated Consonants and Consonant Clusters 

Varying techniques are employed in the representation of the geminated con¬ 
sonants eWier by repeating the letter for the single consonant or by making use of 

allographs. In both the cases the order of arrangement can be either linear or at 
bottom in a vertical arrangement. 

Repeated Writing 

a) Linear E.g. «*. ** 

b) Vertical-Bottom 

» 


e.g. 

Usage of allographs 
a) Linear o 




m 


e.g. <so. 

cm 




b) Vertical-Bottom 





1. o 


eg 

§• 

3 

2. 


e.g. 

-aJ. 


3. 


e.g. 

& 





noticed in the case of geminations. 
e.g. 1. ea». °«y 

2. 606 InJ 


COKTO 
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Though the new script suggested by the Suranandan Committee mainly for the 
cat-p of printing and typing can resolve many of the problems involved in the repre¬ 
sentation of geminations and clusters by writing linearly and by placing the symbol 
u just above the letter representing the first constituent (e.g. 
nj&6, ammo ), the suggestions of the committee are being accepted only 

partially and thus allowing the problems in these areas to remain as such. 

1.1.6. Shape and Size 

The shapes of the letters are not susceptible for smooth transition from one letter 
to another. In most cases, the pen is to be raised after finishing the writing of a letter 
which prevents smooth transition from one letter to another even within a word. The 
size of the letters too is comparatively bigger which is not conducive to speedy writing. 
More than the sizes of the letters exhibit considerable variations. (e.g. 
s cnxj ). in printing also, with regard to set width, this poses a Serious 

problem. 


The close resemblance in the shapes of certain letters, very often hampers the 
correct identity of the intended letter in written materials, the mother-tongue students 
generally resolve this problem by interpreting the whole lexical item. Based on their 
resemblance in shape and the possibility of erroneous recognition, such letters 
are grouped here as follows: 


Group 

I 

OJ. 

xxJ, 

Group 

II 

ou, 

snj 

Group 

III 

a. 

ft 

Group 

IV 


so 

Group 

V 

0 

o 

Group 

VI 

(0) 

CD 

Group 

VII 

oro 

CU) 


1.2 Other Inadequacies 

The second type of inadequacies chiefly arise out of two reasons: 

1.2.1.1. The orthodoxy of the writing system to incorporate the gradual changes oc¬ 
curred to the language and 
2. The non-standardisation in the choice of letters. 


12.1.1. Aspirated stops 

In speech, the present day Malayalam speakers generally do not distinguish 
voiced aspirated stops from the voiceless aspirated stops, their pronueniation being 
voiceless aspirated stops. The Malayalam writing system even now preserves 


f fff 
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voiced aspirated stops. Though the mother-tongue students very often confuse the letters 
denoting voiceless and voiced aspirated stops, the deletion of the letters representing 
voiced aspirated stops is not advocated. Abandoning the letters for the voiced aspirated 
stops will of course, help the students to read and write Malayalam, but then, later they 
will be put to more difficulty when they study languages like Hindi(Hindi is compulsory 
in Kerala from V Standard onwards). 

12.1.2 Word Initial Consonants 

Instead of with /a/, the voiced stops and the consonant phonemes /y/, /r/ and N 
in the the word initial position are pronounced with /e/, wherever they are written with 
/a/ the only exception being the word roere rants‘two. 


eg 


6TU 6Jo 

(balam) 

/belam/ 

(3oa> 

(daya) 

/deya/ 

cna 

(gema) 

/gema/ 

ca>!cro)o 

(yantRam) 

/yentRam/ 

CQLjQo 

(ratham) 

/rctham/ 


In one instance the word initial /s/ is pronounced with /e/, though written with /a/. 

eg- 

c/arol /seri/ 

A student while learning may tend to write them with the letter representing /e/ 
but here too, a change in the writing system purely based on Malayalam alone is not 
advisable due to very same reasons stated in the case of voiced aspirated stops. 

12.13. Medial Stops 

The writing of voiced and voiceless stops in the intervocalic position and in 
clusters after a nasal consonant poses some problem for the mother-tongue students. 
In these environments, the voiceless-voiced contrast is neutralized and the native 
speakers, though pronounce these sounds with voicing, intuitively feel to have a voice¬ 
less pronunciation. In the writing system the voiced stops found in these environments 
in Sanskrit loan words are written with letters representing voiced stops and for 
Dravidian elements regularly with voiceless stops. The mother-tongue students tend 
to write voiceless stops even in places where the writing system insists to have voiced 
stops until they are through with the lexical items in which the voiced stops have to 
be written. 

12.1.4 iJe, u/o Alternation 

The change of the root vowels i>e and u>o when followed by a single consonant 
where the next syllable vowel is /a/ is quite regular as far as the spoken Malayalam is 
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concerned. But even now the written Malayalam preserves /i/ and /u/ in this environ¬ 
ment. The mother tongue students tend to write such words with letters representing 
/e/ and /o/ instead of /i/ and /u/. Here, instead of keeping the archaic forms as such, 
it is desirable to have modification towards the generally accepted pronueniation. 

12.1.5. Letters for r, r, l and 1 

f'. ■» o 

In Malayalam, separate letters are maintained for the Sanskrit vowels r, f l o and 
1. They are not really needed since their Sanskrit loan words with these vowels are 
only a very few in number and moreover their pronunciation in Malayalam is as R+ 
and 1+. Letters for long vowels r and j are not at all used and the letter for 1 is used 
only by a very few people. But the letter for r is commenlly used in words like 

(rsi) and (rtu) 

1.2.1.6 Representation of If I 

Due to loan words, /f/ is being pronounced quite distinctly in certain words 
and has the status of a marginal phoneme in Malayalam. Wherever necessary, /f/ is 
now being represented by the letter denoting voiceless aspirated stop on 
In order to avoid as possible confusion a separate letter for /{/ is to be used. 

1.2.2 The Choice of Letters - Non-standardisation 

The non-standardization of the choice of letters often results in varying conven¬ 
tions of writing with regard to certain words. 

1.2.2.1 The use of Anuswara 

The letters representing voiceless aspirated retroflex stop and the anuswara are 
almost same except for the fact that the letter representing the stop is supposed to be 
bigger in siz.e (O, o). IN writing this distinction in sizes may not be strictly adhered 
to. This ofcourse, we have indicated in the inherent drawbacks of the script. 

But a more serious problem for the student of Malayalam is that no fixed rule 
is adopted to spell out where exactly anuswara is to be used and where it is not to be 
used. Anuswara represents /m/ at the word final position and all words ending in /m/ 
are regularly represented by anuswara. 

e.g. a><T>o maram 

<aj, go kujam 

In the word medial position the use of anuswara is not so regular. Medially 
before a consonant, anuswara is employed to represent a homorganic nasal. But by 
some instances homorganic nasals are represented not by making use of anuswara but 
by writing the letter (or allographs) representing the nasal consonant. There are also 
instances in which either anuswara or the letter (or allographs) representing the nasal 
consonant is allowed. Thus, a student has to memorize in what all lexical items anus¬ 
wara is used, and in what all lexical items the letter or the allograph of the nasal 
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consonant is used and in what all woKis die writing with the anuswant or wiih the 
letter (or allograph) for nasal consonant is sanctioned. 

a) With anuswara 

e.g. tiio tn 
•ji* ■ H 

iTh/i fh ;t'ii -) 


b) With the letter or allograph of the nasal consonant 


c) 


e - $• Qi v nriJ-^ 

<*> j; "I 

With anuswara or with the letters or allograph of the nasal consonant 


e-8- 

a tjj a jJ o i ^ J 


-vj-iisil 4-i •■«*« ©»•'«»« 


n 


J najhrrt rdf) 


The on^y general rule which can be stated here is that anuswara does not rep¬ 
resent retroflex, dental or alveolar nasal. 

1.2.2. The Choice between Single and Geminated Consonants 

After laterals and trill the unaspirated consonants found in Sanskrit loans are 
now written either as a single consonant or as geminated consonant. 


8- 


G> J iJ-io 

(margam) 


(mardicou) 


(sarvam) 

£ <V. - 

(maryada) 

<TyJ i<JU 

(svalpam) 


(karmam) 


**• - A* 

■Tv' U* 

A i *"*^ *.dw 


y — 


i, ih . ^ 


(margam) 

(marddiccu) 

(sarvvam) 

(maryyada) 

(svalppam) 

(karmam) 


Similarly, the consonants (except/r/) which occur before /y/ in the word medial 
position are also written cither as a single consonant or as a gemmated consonant. 
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e 8- 

sruoejio (balyam) snjgj jo (ballyam) 

radio (ramyam) mmj,o (rammyam) 

ra<vom>io (rahasyam) raon^o (rahassyam) 

In these cases, a uniformity in the writing system is yet to be evolved. 

1.2.2 J. Writing of lykk/ 

After front vowels (both short and long) /ykk/ is found to be represented in 
two ways, e.e., with or without the letter for /y/. 


e.g. 

.ojlralaa)<e 6 > 3 <a> (ciriykkuka) ^ral^-a, (cirikkuka) 

xJlcoxoa (ciykka) (cikka) 

«ajaD<fl 6 ) 3 <ab (veykkuka) ®cu<8®3 < ** 1 (vckkukc) 

atmoDcoagcft (teykkuka) <scoi<9ffl3-a. (tekkuka) 

When words like /tekk / ‘teak wood’ and /teykk / ‘You sg. wash’ are written 
alike as aeons® problem arises in understanding the intended word and hence it is 
advisable to write such words with /y/. 

1.2.2.4 The letter eJ represents /!/. N is also being represented by cd - A/ 

is also represented by ort . Thus, to represent HI either iT or 
oci or <m is used in writing. 

e.g. ojoe/lcofl, aioejail<ssl, ajocqfl«an 

However, at the word final position to represent /!/, only asi is used. 

e.g. OJJ rri or? 

In clusters except as first constituent, before laterals, trills and semivowels, the 
voiced-voiceless opposition for the dental stops is absent in Malayalam and in such 
environments the stop is being pronounced as HI. Here a student will tend to write IV 
for /{J and /d/ also. 

In this areas the writing system allows some flexibility which of course, is to 
be considered as a drawback. 


e.g. 


oJ<0>C)D<Cf?l<TX0>L0o aJGannflrtXWLOo 

V w u 

gXOHBOJo gEJSQJo g}£J(BQJo 

«cnaj(3trfl<0) serxu ej° afl<o> 
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122.5. The Marking of ‘ou’ 

When occurs medially ‘ou’ is denoted in two ways. 

1 ^_ 0 and 2 . — *3 


e.g. 

6 )<a>t) ooejo (kousalam) ■a.ucra&io 

(pourusam) 

Both the types of writing are accepted in the writing system. The first type is 
more predominant in the Northern Kerala and the second type is more^current m the 
Southern Kerala. In this connection, it may also be noted that though die vowels el 
and ‘ou’ arc found in the writing system, in spoken language they are r*x diphthongs 

butonly sequences of/a/and/y/in the case of‘ei’(/ay/) and N and M m the case 

of ‘ou’ (/av/). 


122.6. Samvrta V 

The representation of the ‘samvrta cu’ is another area in which the writing 
system does not suggest a fixed rule. ‘Samvrta u is represented by placing the symbol 
‘o’ at the right top of the letter. But the alphabet used by some is consonant + 
f(r Q and by others consonant + £>_. 


e.g. 


cflbOS 


<e>os3 




.aJO« 06 > 


Now, both the types of writing are accepted in text books and in newspapers. 
Here too a uniform way of writing is desirable. 

122.7 Free Variations 

In writing, there exists free variation between the letters representing /e/ and 
It is a phonemic free variation found in the language and in wnung too it is reflected 

as such. 


OTorPeica) croaflacsii (taniye/5) 


cUGU&Sl a.JQ<&S3 


(Jkcfi) 

(pakse/e) 


Similarly there exists a free variation at the word final position. The consonants 
which can occur at the word final position are written with or without the symbol for 
‘samvrta u’. Here too, it is a cany over from the spoken variety. 


eg- 


4h IJnrJ 


^rCieJ (kal/a) 
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ojo oft ojoe.r (val/3) 

iSocsDfJj caadDra (kayaR/aj) 

In both the above cases the writing system, insteal of prescribing any one of 
the'alternatives, allows both. However, whether it can be considered as a defect is in 
doubt, since they are the true representations of the language feature. 

12.2.8. Differently Written Loan Words 

There are a good number of loan words which are being written differently. In 
such cases, uniformity has yet to evolve. 

palasa ajoaj<ru palasa ojoejg^ u atojaiau pelasa aruiar^ pelas&s 


sruoa (banket 
auo<flbS(o (daktar) 
(arsas) 

oilooemrio (nisabdam) 


tsnjejrre pelass pel as S3 

gstub^ (benks^ 

<souo<£bsra (doktaff) 

SSf (arssass) 
crilyg6nj(3o (rtissabdanri) 


aKotoaocroicaw (manhsastRam) tfim^ocroiaso (manassaastRam) 

13 Conclusion 

Though a survey of the existing defects of the malayalam script ami the other 
inadequacies found in the Malayalam writing are discussed, the intention of this paper 
is not to prescribe any remedial measures but only to attract the attention of the scholars 
to think about a suitable scheme of modification of the script and for a gradual 
regularization of the writing system. 

The inherent demerits of the script can Ire rectified to a certain extent based on 
a gradual step by step procedure for the modifications of the script without jwtmg the 
sentiments of the native speakers. At any stage, never ^y should feel that the goal is 
for a drastic change. All modifications, as far as possible, should be based on the 
existing script and also bearing in mind the system of other Indian languages. 

The inadequacies observed due to the development of the bsngssige and due to 
the varying conventions of writing words by different choices of kstere can Ire rectified 
without much difficulty, if a social movement is initiated and the government, 
newspapers and all the printing presses co-operate. 

In this connection it may have to be admitted that with afl these irregular patterns 
and inconsistencies,^ children do master the writing system and later maty of ttoe 
difficulties may not cause much problem to dim. But the °* fea ’ 

language speakers who generally study the Majayafamt script at their adulthood, because 
of these inconsistencies and irregularities, require more time and energy for the mastery 
of the writing system. 
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Any modification to the script for the sake of easy writing and reading should 
not disregard the problems involved in typing and printing. The problem of set width 
and the presence of many loops make the printing of Malayalam more difficult. Hence 
any improvement on Malayalam script should correlate both the aspects - i.e., writing 
and printing. In modem times, any modification to the script should also take into 
account the requirement of computer and also its utility in sending telegrams. However, 
in the Indian language situation for telegrams and for computer the system should be 
useful to all Indian languages and not to a particular language alone. 
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22» The Script - Reform in Malayalam and Typewriters 

K. Rama Warrier 


It has been truly said spoken language is the real form of language. But this does not 
mean that we can shut our eyes to the written form of language. The written word 
plays a very significant and indispensable part in every field of human activity. Its 
efficiency can now be increased beyond any limit with the recent developments 
in science and technology. Therefore if one’s language is to be at the service of man, 
to the extent and manner expected of a modem language, one has to make it suitable 
for the modern ways with which the written language is being equipped for discharging 
its functions. 

Our scripts were best suited for performing the functions for which they were 
devised and for the methods and materials available in the distant past when they were 
devised. We can proudly observe that they were devised very ingeniously too, for we 
see that the language is perfectly at work when the script is at work. 

But the modem world is raising new demands on the script. The printing press 
and its ever-growing sophistications , the modern methods of composing, the common 
simple typewriter and the extended use of its key board, the computer, the word 
processor etc. arc lending wings to the written word for performing better service to 
man. We want the words of our languages also to be so equipped, and so we are 
thinking of the problems of reforming the script. So far as I could learn, the South 
Indian languages are now in the process of modernisation of their scripts. 

Many of our people may be unable to appreciate the experience of a reform. 
The impact of this situation upon them is always beyond their direct notice. Changes 
in the script, on the other hand, come to the immediate notice of everybody, and many 
of them are apt to resist any changes whatsoever. 

Here an attempt is made to examine some of the problems with regard to 
script-reform, relating it to the script of Malayalam, with which I am most acquainted. 
And it is believed that the problems of script reform in other Dravidian languages 
may not be far from these of Malayalam. The Malayalam script was reformed in 1968. 
Many years have passed since then, but when we think of the long history of scripts 
it is a short of time. The aim of the script-reform in Malayalam was to simplify and 
improve printing as well as typewriting. It was made clear the terms of reference of 
the Script-Reforms Committee that radical changes causing difficulties to the Public 
were not to be made. And the changes recommended by the Committee were 
astonishingly simple. Not even a single sign totally unknown to the language was 
newly introduced. 

Before the script-reform of 1968, ‘more than 500 characters’ were required for 
printing Malayalam. It is because nobody is able to say accurately the number of 
characters required for printing, that the wording, more than 500 is used. With this 
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number, most of the printing work could be executed without much difference from 
the script system that is used for handwriting,. The Malayalam script was aimed 
representing not only Malayalam with much of Sanskrit elements, but also pure Sanskrit. 
And ordinary Malayalam read Sanskrit works in Malayalam script itself. Though the 
alphabet, meant both for Malayalam and Sanskrit, contained only 53 sounds, it demanded 
•more than 500’ character for printing. This is mainly due to the presence of compound 
letters And if all the compound letters are to be retained in printing; also, as in the 
£Swrtog system, a far more bigger number than the ‘more than 500’ said above 
would have been required. Gradually a system of splitting rare compounds in Panting 
in differentiation to the writing-system was practiced. According printers 
granted that a compound comprising of two consonants can be pnnted in two ways 
Sher by a singlecompound character, or by separate characters for the 
factor-consonants and another sign in between them. 

Thus for die syllable ‘sna’ either a single character cast asasmgle body, 

or a split form comprising of three characters can be used. The First factor 

crv when standing alone denotes the syllable ‘sa’. But when stands as m3 wi 
S characters denotes ‘s’, the pure and non-syllabic consonant Here the vduerf 
sign (character) - |is equivalent to that of the dot in Ttamil which is used to denote 
pure consonants in differentiation to consonants in union with the vowel, a . 
system of splitting helped the printers to hold the number of characters required for 
printing fewer and fewer. Most of the printers could hold thenumber of typesibeow 
V without harming the readability of the pnnted matter. Some of the 
in the language could confine the number of types to around 800 even. By the 
script-reform of 1968, it was suggested that save the very essenual 26 aU^oth 
compound letters be split. Another change suggested by the scnpt reform of 19^ as 
the splitting of the medial ‘u’ sign. There were secondary signs for all the vowels 
except short ‘a’ in Malayalam. Of these, those for 

© 

(ei) 

(ou) 

have separate existence so as to be cast in separate bodies, 
hlessine for Malayalam in printing. The medial markers for u , 
united to the consonant types in Malayalam. V and ‘u’ were marked in 
in a number of ways. Hie committee suggested a singte sign ^ ftx diese 
suggested to split all these signs in the model of other medial vowel-markers. 

Of Y, *r\ T, ‘v’, T and ‘R’, the medial signs for Y and V were having 
separate existence early. The reforms of 1968 have separated the sign for r /‘R . And 
separate signs for T/T were dropped. The 26 compound-consonants *Jrcady 
stSinclui 10 ones with the union of ‘ITT. The reform of 1968 recOTinended 
avoiding 8 out of this 10, if necessary and thus limiting the number of comp«mdsto 
18 In that case the total number of characters required for printing as per the reformed 


(8T<J> 

(a) 

IB 

0) 

§0® 


(c) 


(e) 

6 >n® 

a 

(o) 

SO 

(o) 

e® 


This was a great 
u’ and ”R’ stood 
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script would come down to 32. The 18 compound-consonants retained in the reformed 
script are purely Malayalam clusters. The reforms committee had pointed out that 
splittng of these compounds will raise many problems. However, the committee has 
said that of these 18, those like w <nna> with great sot-width can be split in 
typewriters. But, when the actual problem of devising new typewriters was practically 
approached, not only these compounds with much set-width, but almost all (to put 
exactly, 15/18) had to be split. 

The script-reform of 1988 was a success for the following reasons : 

(1) The Committee aimed only at minor changes. 

(2) Nobody found it very difficult to read the newly introduced script. 

(3) There was a considerable reduction of character from more than 500 to 90. 

(4) The characters of the old system were retained for the purpose of writing 
and the reformed script was limited to printing, typing etc. 

But it has to be said that the old script-system with more than 500 characters 
had some other merits in comparison to the new. And the experience is that even 
today, printing in the old script system is being widely done. In fact several 
character-systems do exist in Malayalam at present. 

(1) A new typewriter with 67 characters. 

(2) Other typewriters which follow the old script of ‘more than 500’ characters. 

(3) Type cases with 90 characters. 

(4) Type-cases with characters lowering from about 500 numbers to 
about 350 numbers. 

Thus in a range from below 70 to about 500, several character systems are in 
practice in the language. And from my experience, Malayalam has not got any 
considerable advantage with the reform of 1968 in the field of typewriting. The woikmg 
and readability of typing business remained still difficult. The experience of the script 
reform of Malayalam shows that simplicity and other factors are not obtained by merely 
reducing considerably, the number of characters. Even with the very large number of 
characters, there were typewriters in Malayalam. The first typewriter was made as 
early as 1932 and it also served the purpose to an extent. 

A typewriter can accommodate only 92 characters in both the shifts. Numerals, 
punctuation marks and other miscellaneous items like fractions to be used frequently 
also have to find place in this 92. The typewriters we have now in use are not the 
ordinary machines. They are specially made machines to suit the requirement of the 
script, with special arrangements like dead keys, half-space escapement etc. The 
script-reform has not helped us to avoid such complicated machines. There have to 
be avoided to overcome the following: 
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(1) Neither smooth working nor neat execution is possible in such machines. 
They have no labour. They only increase and complicate labour with the 
presence of dead keys frequently occuring characters etc. 

(2) Typewriters will not be readily available in the market. Its complicated 
machanism is a hindrance for the free production of machines and 
popularisation of the art of typewriting. 

A script reform aiming at a free and simple international pattern of typewriter 
can only help us to get rid of the above draw backs. The English typewriter 
accommodates 52 characters. The teleprinter, word-processor etc. avoid small letters 
and work 48 characters including numerals and miscellaneous characters. To achieve 
the advantages of the English key board, we also have to bring down the number of 
our characters p73 p73 to 52 at least. A still further reduction to 26 will be very 
desirable from the point of view of mechanical advantages. These are not very toll 
ambitions without base or reason. If we can conceive the idea of a common script, 
this also is conceivable. 

Even in English, the typed letter is not as readable as the printed one. But it 
never becomes as illegible as a typed matter in many of the Indian languages. In the 
case of Malayalam even in best conditions, the typed matter is illegible even m the 
first copy of the product. And as such, fair copies cannot claim acceptability and 
authenticity in many precise situation like scientific, legal, historical etc. 

A reform right from the grass root level alone can provide with a solution to 
the above. Characters with any number of details fail to give a clear impression on a 
typewriter. More number of details are required in a written matter - especially in 
situations in which tools and materials with possibility of accuracy as on the present 
day was not available, those were a must. The presence of greater amount of graphic 
details is characteristic of written forms especially where fast movement of the writing 
instrument is possible. All such details would not have been necessary it the requirement 
was of distinction only; details more than necessary in an inscription or a printed letter, 
often get added to a fast written letter for various other reasons like cursoriness in 
writing, saving a pen-lift, preservation and reassurance of necessary amount of details 
liable to be lost in the free movement of the instrument etc. 

Once we have admitted that the old system can be continued for handwriting 
purpose, and a different script can be accepted for purpose of mechanical writing, the 
details of characters can be reduced in the latter, which only would help us produce a 
readable material, easily. 

Even the new Malayalam script (i.e. the one reformed in 1968) comprises of 
many complicated characters, and the designers of the new typewriter key board have 
straight away taken them to the typewriter without much thought in regard to any 
remedial arrangement. This nature of our script should have deserved the serious 
consideration of the reformers. 

In an ordinary typewriter, the allotment of space for the width of a letter is 
l/10th of an inch. Every letter gets this space uniformly. Let us consider the shapes 
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12? 


nueopbgdvy 

Every letter has inner white area. The shape of the white area varies for each letter 
as the line for each letter varies. In typography, these white areas are called ‘counters’. 
The shape of a letter is not constituted by the black lines of the letter allone, but by 
its white counters also. So the shapes and sizes of the counters should also be 
preserved in the case of a character without any distortion. Let us considsr the letters, 

a e and s 

Each of these has two counters along the ‘depth’ of the letter and hence the area of 
each counter is diminished for the letter ‘m’, there are two counter along the width 
and for the letter ‘ w’, there are three counters along the width. In tyjKwrittng, all 
these counters along the width of the letter have to be made in a limited space of 
equal measurement - ie. l/10th of an inch. In the case of letters like, 

m u e b etc., 

There is only one counter each and therefore the counters get much of the attested 
space, ie. o.l. “for themselves”. Many of the Malayalam letters have four and five 
counters along their width. 

(819 6*3) STri 


In such letters, the white space available for each counter becomes thinner Shan the 
black lines of the letter, and visible white area in the letter tends to mo in tire bh 
pression. 

Then letters with one or two counters are all most suitable for typewriters, 
exceeding the number of counters leaves the chairacter unsuitable for typewriters. Evest 
a single letter with three or four counters can spoil a whole page of typewritten matter, 
if it is a very frequently occuring letter. 

Even though the wide-set characters can give dear impression in printing, they 
cause other inconveniences like difficulties in ‘justifying’ and occupation of mo?s 
space. So we should be prepared to give new graphic forms to such compliesiei 
letters with many counters. That alongwith considerable reduction in the total Mute 
of characters will be the only solution for the difficulties experienced in the mechanical 
writing of script, not only in Malayalam, but alio in many other Indian f«sigtia§@$. 
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23. Graphic Analysis and 
Script Reformation of Malayalam 

Scaria Zacharia 


Grapheme the study and analysis of writing sys» in™ of 8-apt^ ^ 

languages n Kerala V reorganization of the state, was to make 

into power in 1957, immediate y _ Accordingly the Government organized 

Malayalam the official language o rnmmittee ruled out the possibility of a 

an official language committee. u , Q ne 0 f t h e major impediments 

Switch over to Malayalam in the unimedu*e Mum. ™{ ers . ^ ey ev en 

pointed out by the committee was the absence o keys of 

suggested that only foreign experts can P J , scripls which was 
typewriters. The crux of the problem was the number or more ,h an 

about 500 at that time. An ordinary yp reform to remedy this situation. 

100 scripts. The committee did not |hmk of scnpt rciorm w 

However, very bold and wpcjsms ^ Compa ny Madras was daring enouhg to 

and ^asonCo^y^ ^ ? typewrjBr . Bnl 

th^experiment, for reasons lhat are not clear now, was not recognised. 

Tn 1007 an expert committee was appointed to suggest script reforms and 

naturally ZZ cdTn^awarcness in “ S 

and even before that many articles appeared ... ^tr” Mon: a genuine desire 
most of the reactions to atmehment to all 

to p73 reduce the number of graphemes and a g Govcrnment acccpted the 

the graphemes ant1 allographsi m‘Malayan^ ^ ^ script sysBm from 

unanimous report of the ^ (orma| IIIIro d„cl,on of script reform the 

Malhrubhoomi daily and weekly, had “ed^eirown 

thus popularised also found ptom IJ. repo^ in lhe nom ber of graphemes, 

gam of this script teofrm ™ | commiuee submiued a report on 

h ° numbM ot grap " cmcs from 

1128 to 500. 
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Whenever reforms are introduced, during the initial period, the reforms are 
restricted to printing. But subsequently this spreads to the writing system and changed 
it accordingly. This is happening even today. The script reform introduced in 1971 
is influencing the writing habits of the younger generation. This is very much against 
the intention of the expert committee who wanted the present writing system to remain 
intact and the machine scripts to maintain a separate identity. 

Now the following points are worth pursuing in the Graphemic study of 
Malayalam. 

1. Alphabet or Syllabery: Traditionally it is taught that Malayalam has syllabery and 
not alphabet In alphabet the correspondence is - one phoneme - One grapheme 
and in syllabery it is one syllable-one grapheme. 

Now let us examine the graphemic structure of a few Malayalam words:- 
«afl§f - 4 phonemes - 2 syllables - 4 graphemes 

cugral “ ” “ 

<edgl< 06 ) 2^3 _8 phonemes - 4 syllables - 8 graphemes. 

This is the general pattern. Of course, there are exceptions but they are rare. 
Hence, the traditional statement, that Malayalam uses syllabery, has to be modified. 
At present Malayalm uses alphabet. 

Let us examine this phenomenon a little more closely. 

a) Before the script reform of 1971 in all (C)CV syllables in the value of v 
were, i, i, e, e, e or e or o that was represented by an independent grapheme. 
But if the value of y were u or u they were represented as inseparable parts 
of preceeding consonants grphemes. 

eg: 


SB. £ ^db era 

tu, tQ, cu, cU, nu, 


But now these allographs variations are 
allographs. 


co>3 

tu 


« 5>2 

tQ 


- Qj 3 

cu 


^i 
ca 


m2 

nu 


ntT 

avoided by useing independent 


m 2 

nh 


b) Compound graphems for syllables of Cl C2V pattern in which C1/C2 is 
r, R or V are split to give independent graphemic representation p73 to 
phonemes. 

eg. tdl > a ral lP-fl > (o_fl / nj u rol, > cs>j 

Allograph of also is separated from the consonant. 

gg' ciDfO > eg) 


©fD > ©J 
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c) Nort-Dravidian consonant clusters also are represented according to the 

principles of alphabet, snj a > sro a } > nj rr> 

d) However homoelemental clusters and NP (Nasal + Plosive) clusters of 
Dravidian are maintained intact. They are not split according to the {Manciple 
‘One phoneme-one grapheme’ because their frequency of occurrence is very 
high and, if split, may involve considerable loss of printing material. In the 
typewriter script, these are also split to reduce further the number of 
graphemes. 

A myth about script reform is that this will incur more printing expenses. This 
has to be examined. When compound scripts are split, naturally, we lose space 
along the line from left to right. But, if we are eliminating compound scripts, 
lines can be brought closer as in English printing, and we can subsequently, increase 
the number of lines in a page. This can be done only if we completely eliminate 
compound scripts like S and $ -The script reform committee has left 
the option to the users. Unless these scripts are split hkes*»><«>'W<&><^ senpt 
reform will incur loss of printing material. 

A misunderstanding that causes a lot of embrassment to teachers and parents of 
primary school children is that the new script is to be used in winung. No, it is 
not to be used in writing. But now every student is asked to wnte it till third 
standard and then to switch on to the old script. This creates unnecessary con¬ 
fusion and hardship. Actually the student should be taught the art of writing on y 
at the end of primary school. But in our country schooling starts with hard lessons 
of writing, even before the student learns how to read or conceptualize. 

An allograph ofRIr, used in the clusters like tfyiHUfr contradicts the natural sequence 
of graphemes and causes difficulty in reading, here the allograph of R/r is placed 
before the other constitutent breaking the sequence of phonemes. This could be 
avoided by adopting the most natural system of breaking compound senpts le. 
w v u In fact this system is being practised in a few words like 

Nehru - «<nooo2 


and Andhra - (3i?>roa>o 


Malayalam Schalors , including reputedgrammarians, claim that Malayalam is writ¬ 
ten as we speak it. This claim is not true. In many cases orthography is a con¬ 
vention which does not reflect the pronunciation. Let me enumerate a few 

examples. 



Script 

Pronunciation 

mad 

(Nandi) 

Nanni 

6U6TTXUO 

(Khan dam) 

Khannam 

srueJo 

(Balam) 

Belam 

e_KO) 

(Lata) 

Leta 
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The difference between voiceless aspirated stops and voiced aspirated stops not 
well marked in pronounciation. But this difference is clearly marked in orthography. 

at - «aj lo - a 

o - rus 

■am - na - e 

This anomaly has prompted certain scholars to suggest that graphemes of voiced 
aspirated stops are superfluous in Malayalam and they can be deleted. We cannot 
agree to their suggestion. The Malayalam script system, as it is, can accommodate 
most of the sounds in Indian Languages. For this privilege, the distinction between 
voicelss and voiced varieties of aspirated stops must be maintained at the graphemic 
level. 

6 . The distinction between alveolar nasal and dental nasal is phonemic in 
Malayalam. But one and the same grapheme represents both of them. This creates 
confusion. For example the two distnct words. 

ennal ^But) 

and 

ennal (-By me) 

are written in the same way ie. n^cmood 

7. Voiced and Voiceless alveolar stops and alveolar trill are written using the same 

grapheme: o . This situation is not communable. Even though these 

three sounds are in complementary distribution, trill and stop may not be labelled 
under one phoneme. 

So it is desirable to have independent graphemes for alveolar nasal and alveolar 
stop. Kerala panini A.R. Raja Raja Varma introduced two new scripts to remedy this 
situation. But they did not find popular approval. 

8 . Now two types of graphemes are used to represent the word final central vowel; 

q - <r 

This difference could be resolved by opting for the easier symbol, but traditional 
scholars insist that it should be clearly marked as a variety of u - Samruta Ukara (Half 
close U) Others consider it a central vowel and mark it with ‘Mittal’ Cj - 

9. Frequency count of Malayalam Graphemes have revealed very interesting and 
useful facts. This has been made use of in the designing of typewriters. It is 
also useful from pedagogical Point of view. Most frequent graphemes should be 
introduced first so that, as die student learnt!, he can experience the thrill of progres¬ 
sive learning while looking at printed sheets and identifying scripts. Less frequent 
graphemes may be taught later. About 80% of the occurrences of Malayalam 
graphemes are claimed by a group of 27 graphemes. 

Considering these facts those 27 graphemes should be introduced first. Each of 
them forms more than 1% of the occurrences. Graphemes with nominal occurrences 
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like < 0 x 0 , ou 9 etc. can be postponed to a latter stage. This is only one of 

the examples of how frequency count could be useful in the teaching of writing. 

Notes 

1 Mr. K.C.Abrham is the grandson of Kandathil Varghese Mappila who suggested 
script reforms at the close of the last century. He experimented some reforms in 
the Malayala Manorama and Bhaasha Poshini. But this was vehemently opposed 
by literary giants. Mr.Abraham’s father Mr.K.I.Chacko, who was very Zealous 
about script reform, wrote and pulbished a book on this subject. Thus the zeal 
for script reform p73 p73 was in the blood. 

2. One of the major difficulties was the variation in the size of different graphemes. 

' Compare graphemes 1 and mo -; The variation in this case is 4 times. There 
is considerable variation between the following pairs: 
eg. O - fl® (0 - S5T3 


s - ora> » - .ora 

In order to overcome this difficulty most of the pioneers broke up long Malayalam 
letters and accommodated them part by part in different keys. Naturally popular 
sentiment was very much against this unnatural breaking up. Mr. Abraham alone 
thought of Script reform as a remedy. 

3 When we compare the innovations suggested by Mr. Abraham and the reforms 
introduced by the Government of Kerala in 1971 on the recommendation of the 
expert committee, we cannot but admire the wonderful work done by Mr. Abraham. 
The committee has accepted all the major suggestions made by him years ago. 
This should be encouraging to any Zealous script reformers present here and has 
a feeling that his work is not recognised. 

4. Malayalam printing traces its origin to the polyglot press of Rome. A missionary 
called Clement Pianius took all the Pains to prepare 1128 types and used them in 
the printing of catechism book called “ Samsheepa Veedaartham”. This was 
printed in Rome in 1772. A new edition of this book is available with photo 
copies of the old book and modem Malayalam rendering of the text (Current 
Books, Kottayam) 

Fr. Clement Piamius deserves one more title: The Father of Malayalam 
Graphemes. It was he who pioneered the systematic discussion on Malayalam 
graphemes and allographs. 

His book entitled ALPHABETUM GRANDONICO MALABARICUM SIVE 
SAMSCRUDONICUM (1772) runs into more than hundred pages and contains 
a study of script system, tables of Malayalam scripts classified in several ways 
and drawings of Malayalam numerals. 

5. Kerala Paaniniyam, Page 65, N.B.S.Edition, 1978. 
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24. Sarasvati Lipi* 

Badekila Venkataramana Bhatta 


The lipi, i.e., the script is the only instrument through which the knowledge gained 
through the five senses and the mind by one individual are transmitted to another 
without direct contact. 

The different scripts of the world which were in use in the past and are in use 
today belong to two major groups namely, “The kalpOccHra” i.e., the noriphonetic and 
‘The SOccara” i.e., the phonetic script. 

The KalpoccSra scripts are those in which the pronounciation of the scripts in 
the VamamSla i.e., the Alphabet, and in the words are different. 

Thus, an individual having the knowledge of the Vamamala cannot read the 
words, eg: Varnamala of the European languages. Take for example in the English 
language the scripts in the word “King” are pronounced in the Varnamala, K 
as Ke (%) ‘I’ as ‘ai’ <$) N as ‘yan’ (*F$ and G as ji (fa). But the same 
script k is pronounced as K (^) T as i (5) N as ft (3) and G as g (T). Further 
in the KalpOccSra scripts at times (1) different scripts are pronounced in the same 
manner in different words eg: “ee” and “ea” scripts are pronounced as i (?) in the 
words week and weak; (2) the same script is pronounced differently in different words 
eg: ‘u’ script in the words put and cut is pronpunced as V and ‘a’ and (3) some 
scripts in some words are not at all pronounced eg: ‘P’ script in the word Psychology. 

The form and order of the scripts in the Varnamala of the European languages 
are almost identical but their pronounciation both in the Varnamala and in the words 
are different in different languages. By this, an individual having the knowledge of 
the Varnamala and the ability to read the words of one European language cannot 
read the other languages perfectly. Because of the above facts the advantage and utility 
of having a common script for the European languages is confined to the machines 
only. But the common man is not getting it. Further the written and printed forms 
of scripts are different in European languages. And there are two types of scripts 
namely, “Capital letters and small letters”. Eventhough there are only twenty six 
alphabets in the Varnamala for all practical purpose we have to learn one hundred 
and four scripts. 

There are two types in Soccara scripts, namely, Apurnasoccara i.e., partial 
phonetic script and Purnasoccara i.e., complete phonetic scripts. 

An individual having the ability to read'and write the Varnamala of Samskarita, 
Kannada, Telugu, Hindi and almost all other languages of India except the Tamil having 


* 


The reformed Telugu, Kannada script is named as “Saraswati Lipi 
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their scripts evolved from the Brahmi script can read and write most of the words in 
that language eg: TriT (Rama), *?faT(Slta), €9^;&(Avanu), (nanu), 

(Raja), etc. But in the words like ^ (Aftga), ®lfti (Ahgi), ® (na), ft (ni) are 
read as f (n) only and rr (g) as ^ (ga) and ft (gi). Thus different scripts are 
pronounced in the same manner in some different words eg: W (ria) and ft (ni) as 
above and same script is pronounced differendy in some different words eg: T (§) 
rr (ga) and ft (gi) as above. This is the common way of writting the Samyuktak- 
sharas of double Consonants { eg: £ dda) or trible (eg: ^ ndra) consonants in 
Kannada, Telugu and Malayaiam languages. 

Tamil language does not have all the scripts of other Indian languages, for 
example only Si (ka) script is used in place of ka; kha; ga; gha. Thus, the scripts of 
Indian languages belong to Apumasoccara type of script. 

The Pumasoccara scirpt is the one in which the pronounciation of the script in 
the Vamamala and in the words are identical. And further the written and printed 
forms of scripts shall be identical and shall have only one type of script Thus, an 
individual having the knowlede of the Varqamfflacan pronoune all the words properly. 

After the attainment of independence of our country, linguistic States have been 
formed and the respective mother tongue of the majority were made the official 
languages of the States. For example, Kannada in Karnataka, Telugu in Andhra Pradesh, 
Tamil in Tamilnadu, Malayaiam in Kerala and Hindi in Hindi speaking states etc. 
This has lead to the language problem i.e., the controversy about which language has 
has to be adopted as the link language of our country. Hindi speaking people want 
Hindi to be made as the link language and others want English to be retained as the 

link language. 

The following evidence will prove that the adoption of a single Pumasoccara 
script in all the Indian languages will do away with the need of a link language, and 
it will also help in the integration of our country. 

1. Upto the period of Ashoka we had Brahmi as a common script not only in 
ancient India but also in south-east Asia. 

2. The different scripts which are in use today in India are reformed forms of 
Brahmi script. 

3. In ancient times, on the orders of the Kings of different regions, script 
reformation was carried out usually by a single scholar. This is evident 
from the several stone inscriptions unearthed so far. 

4. Almost all the scripts which are in use today in India were subjected to 
reformation more than thirty times, to get the present form. 
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5. Even though the different Indian languages have different types of scripts, 
their pronunciation and their order in the Varnamala remain same in all 
the languages. 

6 . Even though some languages like Tamil have less number of scripts, their 
order in the Varnamala is undisturbed. 

7. In the languages having an extra alphabets like if , 3 (1) they are added 
to the Varnamala at its end. 

8 . On an average, more than fifty per cent of the words of almost all the Indian 
languages are derived from Samskrita. 

9. It is well known that persons settling in places where different language is 
in use, learn to speak that local language within two to three months. But 
most of them do not learn to read and write that local language because of 
the script-barrier, as the scripts are different. 

10. A literate person becomes practically illiterate when he goes to a place where 
a different script is in use. A common Purnasoccara script will solve the 
above disadvantages. 

11. We know that even many illiterate people know more than one language. 

12. In our daily life we use many foreign words. 

13. In the Varnamala of any Indian language there are no alphabets for 

pronunciations like Fa, Za, etc. At present for the words having the 
pronunciations like the above, we use in such places our alphabets which 
we think are close to them with or without the differentiating dots at the 

the bottom of the script, eg: 'S {Fa) (Za) etc. 

14. The impact of using our alphabets in foreign words as explained above is 

such that even the words of Indian origin having these alphabets are 
pronounced as foreign, eg: (Phal) as 4><rl (Fala). Because of the 

above facts new alphabets for the pionounciation like the above shall have 
to be added to our Varnamala. 

15. Our present scripts are modified to some extent while adopting them to 
the typewriters and other machines. 

16. The question of adopting Roman script as common script in Indian languages 
as advocated by some people is rejected as the Roman script belongs to 
Kalpatcara type of script. 

17. Hie International Phonetic Association has formed an alphabet named IPA 
based cm the Roman script consisting of only consonants and vowels. In 
this, the written and printed forms of alphabets are different. There is no 
provision for Gunitakashara which is very essential for the identical 
pronunciation by its users. Thus IPA cannot be adopted as our common 
script. 
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None of the Indian scripts are completely phonetic but only partially phonetic. 

In our Varnamala there are no scripts for some of the pronunciations that we come 
across in our languages. And there are no scripts for some pronunciations of foreign 
words, which we use in our daily life. In the Varnamala of all the Indian languages 
a common rule for writing all the scripts belonging to one group is lacking. Thus, any 
Indian script of the present day shall have to be subjected to reformation before being 
adopted as the common script of our country and cannot be adopted straightway. 

The subject of reformation of the Indian scripts should be non-biased and shall 
be based on some fundamental rules of writing the scripts. These rules shall be framed 
by taking into account the easier and advantageous writing methods that are present 
in our scripts. The twenty four rules of writing framed with the above objective with 
examples for and against, from the six major scripts, viz .^Nagari, Kannada, Telugu, 
Malayalam, Tamil and Brahmi are given below. 

1. The scripts in the Varnamala shall be Purnasoccara i.e., completely phonetic. 
All the Indian scripts are only partially phonetic. Most of the other scripts 
of the world are Kalpoccara type. 

2. There shall be only one type of letters eg: for the rule; Indian scripts, 
against the rule, Roman scripts. These consist of two types of letters namely, 
capital and small type. 

3. The different scripts in a word shall be written side by side starting from 
left to right and the lines shall move from above downwards. 

eg: for the rule: Scripts belonging to the Indian and Greek origin. 

eg: against the rule: 

a. Where the scripts and words are written from right to left and lines 
from above downwards, eg: Arabic, Urdu, persian, Hebrew and other 
scripts belonging to Semitic origin. 

b. Where the scripts and words are written from above downwards and 
lines from left to right, eg: Mangolian script. 

c. Where the scripts and words are written from above downwards and 
the lines from right to left, eg: Chinese script 

4. The scripts of vowels and consonants shall occupy single point space i.e., 
the script shall occupy a single square or a circle. 

Example for the rule: 

a. *(va), *T(ba), R(ma), 3 (u), -«T<ca), sr(ja), y (da), etc. scripts 
of Nagari. 

b. rt dga), d Oda), d {da), * (pa), d <{jha), d <dha), d <*»). * 
(i), etc. scripts of Kannada. 
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c. ri (ga), d (ca) % (kaX (pa), S (va), « (i), etc., scripts 
of Telugu. 

d. s (ta) o (tha), or> (na), a (da), to (ra) « (bha), a (ma), 

g (u) a (o), etc. scripts of Malayalam. 

e. a- (u), (e), t- (ta), u (pa), (ja) ev (la), etc., 

scripts of Tamil. 

Examples against the rule: 

a. 3 T( a ), 3TT (a), ^t(o), sftfau), W (kha), »T (ga), try (na), 

5=T<jha), (n), (sa), etc., scripts of Nagari. 

b- ris (e), id (m), 3 p= i(gha), at (ya), &b (n)> si© (n) 
t±p (jba), (n) etc., scripts of kannada. 

c. axo (ri) (gha), & (m), cfo, (ya), a” (ha), & (e), 

sr (n), etc. scripts of Telugu. 

d. (a), (a), got) (I), g^-) (u), (e), ^ (e), (ai), 

s)«i (o) < 3 D (au) /jfa (cha), ctwxu (jha), n ej (gha), sb (a), 

nro (n), r& (sha), on (ha), etc., scripts of Malayalam. 

e. (u), g^nr(au), ihi (ft), em (n), /g (n), uj (ya), a© (ha), 

£R) (sa), etc., scripts of Tamil. 

5. All the scripts, both vowels and consonants, shall be of the same form i.e., 
all the scripts shall be either in round or square form. 

eg: for the rule: Brahmi, Oriya, Kannada and Telugu scripts. 

eg: against the rule: Most of the other scripts of the world are in mixed 

form. 

6 . The script shall possess the simplest from so that it shall be easy to write. 
And there shall not be any difference between the written and printed form 
of script. 

eg: for the rule: many scripts of Indian languages. 

eg: against the rule: Most of the scripts of European languages and IPA. 

7. The scripts of different pronunciation shall clearly differ from each other 
for easy recognition. 

eg: for the rule. 

a. % (i), 3 (u), (ca), ^ (ja), * (da), $ (tha), (na), q-(pa), etc., 

scripts of Nagari. 

b- » (a), (i) £ (e) ri {ga), d {da), d (pa), $ (bha), x! (sa) etc., 

scripts of Kannada. 

c. « (a), a (i), ri (ga), 3 (pa), £5 (da), £ (dha), etc., scripts of 

Telugu. 
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d. 8 (u) (ri), a (o), s (ta), o (tha). cuj (da), etc., 

scripts of Malayalam. 

e. (u), <TT (e), (o), u (pa) i- (ta), etc., scripts of Tamil. 

eg: against the rule: 

a- £(£) and (da); ®T (a), aft (5) and 3ft(au); (kha) and X 
(ra), ^ (va) when written together; ^ (gha) and sr (dha), ?T(bha) 
and JT(ma); (tha) and (ya); 'S (n) and 3 (da); ar (va) and 
¥(ba), etc., scripts of Nagari, 

b. ^ ([), {j t ra) and d (tha); L> (5), 55 (au) and ts (n); ^ (0 

and (n), scripts of Kannada. 

c. & (i) , 6 (ra) and <6 (Jha); L (o), £ (ou) and es (n); » (i), 

and sr (n) etc., scripts of Telugu. 

d. rifl) (e) and sin® (ai); ® (o) and as (au); c/v vga) and 

(sa); go (u) and «m ( ba); oj (pa), cu (va) and «j (kha); 

no (ha) and -ora (cha) etc., scripts of Malayalam. 

e. 3 (o), «?6W(au) and sn (1); S (c) and ^‘(ja); ®ht(u) 
and on (1), etc., scripts of Tamil. 

8. In every language there are five types of ‘Aksharas’ namely (a) Svarakshara 
i.e., vowels (b) Vyanjana i.e., consonants (c) Gunitakshara i.e.. Simple 
syllables (d) Smyukta Vyanjankahsara i.e., compound consonants and 
(e) Smyukta Vyanjana gunitakshara i.e, compound syllables. All ther above 
five types of Aksharas shall have their own form of scripts in order to have 
a similar type of pronunciation from its user’s. 

eg: for rule: Most of the Indian scripts. 
eg: against the rule: 

KalpOccara scripts, and IP A 

9. There shall be different scripts for short, middle and long forms of vowels. 
eg: for the rule Indian scripts possess short and middle forms. 
eg: against rule: Kalpoccara scripts. 

SO. The scripts of short, middle and long forms of a vowel shall resemble each 
other. 

eg: for the rule: 

a. 3T (a), arr(a), 5 (i), f (I), T (u) *(u) scripts of Nagari. 

b. « (a) « (a);, ere (u), eno (u); a. (e) a (e); io (o), L (o) scripts 
of Kannada. 

c. ts (a) as (a) 6 (u) (u) (u) £ (5); £- (e); k> 

(0), cripts of Telug.,. 
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d. g (u),'^ 'CG); ®r- (a) m (a); o® (e), o® (5); ® (o), 

eo (6); IP (i), IP's •(!). scripts of Malayalam, 

e. <=9/ (a), ^ (a); ep (o), 9 (oV a (e) CT '(e) scripts of Tamil. 

Eg. against the rule: 

a. r? (i) 3s (i) scripts of Kannada. 

b. a (i), & (i) scripts of Telugu 

c. £§) (i), (i); (u), £®r (u) scripts of Tamil. 

11. The mark added to the short form of vowel script to convert it into its 

middle or long form shall be common for all the vowel scripts. This will 
help to reduce the time required to learn the script to minimum, 

Eg: for the rule: H"(S) t (u) scripts of brahmi. 

12. The scripts of different vowels shall differ from one another. 

Eg: for the rule: Most of the vowel scripts of Kannada and Telugu. 

Eg: against the rule: 

(a) to (o) and B (ou) scripts of Telugu and Kannada; 

(b) a*-(a) atHTs and 3 ft (au); and q(e) and $ (ai) scripts of Nagari. 

(c) «a (o) and (au); and n® (e) and (ai) scripts of 

Malayalam. 

(d) fp (o) and ^p m (au) scripts of Tamil. 

13. The scripts of non-aspirated and aspirated forms of consonants shall resemble 
each other and the mark used to differentiate the aspirated from the 

non-aspirated script shall be common in all the consonants and the mark 
shall be united with the script. This will help to reduce the script learning 
time to minimum. 

Eg: for the rule: 

(a) T (pa) T(pha) z (ta) 3 (tha), scripts of nagari; 

(b) d (da) 4 (dha), d (da) d (dha); d (pa) 4 (pha) and Jo (ba) 

jjj (hha) scripts of Kannada; 

(c) d (da) $ (dha), 6 (da) ¥ (dha), 3 (pa) £ (ph), 

J (ca) 4 (cha) and a (ba) $ (bha) scripts of 
Telugu. 

(d) oju (da) cu (dha), oj (pa) ^ (pha), ^ (ca) ^ (cha) scripts of 
Malayalam. 

Eg: against the rule: 

(a) (ka) (kha), (ga) q (gha), “*(ca) ® (cha), 3T .(ja) $7 (jha). 
^ (da) ¥ (dha), (ta), «T(tha), * (da), U (dha), W (ba.) 
<1 (bha) scripts of Nagari. 
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(b) jj (ka) SO (kha), rt (ga) ^ (gha), zi (ca), d (cha), a (ja) 

Gha), £5 (la), d (tha), 3 (la) d (tha), scripts of Kannada. 

(c) 6 (ka) «p (kha), rf (ga) $5 (gha). a (ja) <Sp Oha), 

(la) 6 (lha), 6 (ta) $ (lha) scripts of Telugu. 


(d) 


<a> (ka) sij (kha), 
s (ta) o (tha), 

sru (ba) ® (bha) 

In Tamil VarnamSla 


c r> (ga) "ej (gha) » G a ) rouJ (jha), 
<n (ta) ud (tha), a (da) (dha), 

scripts of Malayalam. 

there are no script forms for aspirated consonants. 


14. Gunitakshara i.e., the syllable script is a must for easy pronunciation 
without the imagination. 

Eg. for the rule: Indian scripts, Hebrew, Arabic, Urdu. 

Eg. against the rule: European scripts and IPA. 


15 The Gunita scripts shall be formed from the respective consonant scripts 
by the addition of gunita mark to the respecUve consonant script. The gunita 
mark shall be united with the consonant script on its upper part or on the 
right hand side or both. 


At present the consonant script is formed by the addition of Vyanjana mark 
to the akaragunitakshara. These marks are different in different languages 
as V (pa) into X (p) as in Nagari; 25 (pa) into (p) as in Kannada; 


a 

d 


i as in nagoii, w/ , - . 

(pa) into % (p) as in Telugu; Uj(pa) into u (p) as in Tamil; <* (™) into 


(r) as in Malayalam. 
Eg. for the rule: 


(a) *r(ma)riT(ma) iff (ml) if (me) ff(mai) ( 6 ) iff (mau) scripts 

of Nagari. 

(b) d (da) era (da) £> (di) cfc (du) cl® ( du) 

(do) S‘( dau) scripts of Kannada. 

(c) a (da) $ (da) & (di) & ( dl ) 

(du) S (de) 3 (de) S (do) tf (do) 
scripts of Telugu. 

(d) ^ (ga) *0 (gu) <4 (gn) ^ (8") sripts of Malayalam. 

(e) u ( pa) lSI (pi) J (Pi) q (pu) scripts of Tamil. 

Eg. against the rule: 

(a) Pr (mi) ij(mu) *(mu) f (">*) ^ (mri) scripts 

of Nagari. 


a (de) 

< 2 o (du) 
<3* (dau) 
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(b) ar (di) rij (dri) ar(de) V (dai) ^ I (do) scripts of 


Kannada. 

(c) £ (dai) <*,) 

(d) t/)0 (ga) cril (gi) 


and ST(sa) consonants look 


(dri) scripts of Telugu. 

ofl (gi) wo) (ge) (ge) (gai) 

s.cno (go) <scoo (go) nu» (gau) scripts of Malayalam. 

(e) urr (pa) y (pu) Qu (pe) Gu (pc) ss)U (pai) Qurr (po) C5u/r 
(po) Quenu (pau) scripts of Tamil. 

16. The mark for a type of gunita script, for example akara gunita, mark shall 
be the same in all the consonants. 

In Nagari scripts, out of thirty four consonants, in *(ka) and ^(pha) 
scripts, the akaragunita mark is in the middle of the script; in *T (ga) 5T 
(jha) T (na) 9T (sa) scripts, the akaragunita mark is separate and is 
written on the right hand side of die script, in 3 (na) ® (cha) * (ta) 

3 (tha) 5 (da) ® (dha) S(da) T(ra) (la) ^ (ha) and ® (la) 

scripts the akaragunita mark is at the upper part of the scnpt and in the 
remaining scripts like * (ba) *(va) T(ca) ^(ja) etc., the akaragunita 
mark is united with the main part and is written on the right hand side of 
the script. So there are four types of akara gunita mark in Nagan script. 
Because of the above facts eventhough the other gumtamarks in Nagan 
script are similar for all consonants the a, e, ai, 6 and au gunita 
scripts of *T (ga) (na) 5f Oba) 

dissimilar from other consonants. 

In Telugu and Kannada script out of 

20 (kha), a. ts (na) a, » (ja) 

(ta) £» , E3 {na) a , u(ba) ande,e>(la) scnpts are devoid of 

akaragunita mark. &, (ma) <&>. (y a ) an d 

dp Gha) scripts have ukara gunita mark Thus the gunita scripts ot the 
above three scripts become dissimilar to other consonants. Further in «i). 

4 (pu) $r, i (pu) $). 4 ( vu ) 

u and u kara marks are different. Similarly sfc (po) and (vo) scripts 
of Kannada are different. The ikara gunita mark is not similar in all the 
consonants both in Kannada and Telugu. 

In Malayalam there is no akara gunita mark and u, u and ri kara gunita 
marks are not similar in all the consonants. 

In Tamil there is no akara gunita mark and i, i, u and u kara gunita marks 
are not similar in all the consonants. 

17. The dlrgha mark shall be common for all the dirgha gunitaksharas. This 
will help to reduce the time required to leam the scnpt to minimum. 
Sarasvati lipi is the only example for this rule. 


thirty four consonants 
•sr, (ha) to. 


O 
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18 The Ottakshara’ ic clusters shall resemble the respective consonant script 
and the ottakshara mark shall be common for all consonants or ottakshara 
and consonants script shall be one and the same as in Tamil. 

In Nagari the Ottaksharas of: 

(a) 5 (ho) 3 (cha) z (la) s (lha) t (da) 5 (<? ha ) * (da) 

W (ha) and 55 (la) resemble the same above scripts and is 

written above downwards in samyuktashara. 

eg: V (dda). 

(b) T (ra) is written in three forms and none of the three forms resemble 

the script T (ra). eg: (rya), ^ (shtra), ST (pra). 

(c) The remaining consonants resemble the akaragunita script and is without 
the akaragunita mark and is written on the left hand side of the 

samyuktakshara. eg: ^ (pya), H (sya) etc. 

In Kannada and Telugu the Ottaksharas of: 

(a) 3 * 5 (t) (t) ; 3* 5 (n) - Jl (n); & 

(m) - a (m);d5- afc* (y) - g (y); es» € (1) - „ 

(1); are not resembling the respective consonant scripts; 

(b) o* 5 (r) is written in two forms as (_ (r) and r (r) and is not 
resembling the consonant script. 

(c) The main ottakshara scripts resemble the respective consonant script 

and is without the vyarijana mark, eg: a* 6 (d) 

a (d). 

In Malayalam the ottakshara resembles the akaragunita script when 
it is separate, eg: (ccha). 

In Tamil the ottakshara and the consonant scripts are one and the same 
eg: u (p)- 

19. In order to minimise the number of scripts there shall not be separate scripts 
for compound consonants or compound consonant syllables. Like 8iT (ksha) 
?T(tra) % (dda) *T:(nna) ? (M * (fra) SF (dma), etc. 
scripts of Nagari § (tta) cg(gda) t q (gma), etc., scripts of Malayalam. 

20. The different components of samyuktakshara shall be written in single line, 
like of (pya) <f<T (stha) rq (mpa), _ etc., of Nagari, " 2 * Oja) 7nr*i 
(tta) scripts of Malayalam, uu (ppa) lL i— (tta) scripts of Tamil, 

21. The different components of Samyuktakshara shall be joined together and 
shall not be seperate as in Tamil. 
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eg: for the rule: The samyuktaksharas of Bramhi. Ex: (kya) $ 
(kva), etc. 

22 The last part of the samyuktakshara shall be in gunita or consonant form 
as required and the earlier components shall be in ottakshara form, like 

nT(ppa) S=T (stha) of Nagari. 

23. The Varnamala shall possess seperate scripts for all the scripts of IPA so 
that it shall become internationally phonetic. 

24 The scripts shall posses easy forms so as to be adopted in different modern 
machines like typewriter, teleprinter, etc., which are essential for mode 

life. 

The study of the above rules with examples reveal that most of the Kannada 
and Telugu scripts are according to most of the rules. So it will be easier to reform 
these scrfpts as per the above rules so that all the scripts will be m accor^nce wiUi 
all the rules. If the Nagari, Malayalam o, Tamil scripts are reformed as per fc ml« 
of writing the scripts.they shall loose all their present shape and form. The reformed 
Telugu, Kannada script is named as Sarasvati lipi. 


Kannada-Telugu Script Reformation 

Out of the present fourteen vowel scripts 4s (0 Kb (n) ( n ) and ® 

nr -s ofxeC 

occupy more- than one point space. So the» scripts are “ %S 

E ““olonvln SETS? middle are difSen, different .owe,, 
nCZTJZV °owel scripts are to be reformed by the addition of a common 

P^reS newSipu are 
reTfomed. These scripts are added to the Vama mala at the end of the vowel scnpl. 

eso £3 2 , Co <S> , 2o 

The nresent = d», <*P (jha) ifc, '& (ma) and cd>, «*Sj (y«) 

vvaniana script of Kannada and Telugu occupy more than one point space Thus 
these scripts are to be reformed so that they shall occupy^ poin spa • 
js as (ha) and p ? 0 , 1 a 1 (na) scripts resemble t. (o) and U P 

respectively 3 Thus, these two scripts are to be totally reformed. The nonasp,rated and 
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aspirated scripts of Kannada like 4 (da) t? (dha), d (da) 

$ (dha), sj (pa) $ ,(pha). and to (ba) 4 (bha) and of Telugu like d (ca) 
<5 (cha) d (da) <f (dha) , 6 (da) $ (dha) S3 (pa) $ (pha) 
and a (ba) 4 (bha) are resembling each other and the mark used to convert the 
nonaspirated into an aspirated script is the same in all the above scripts. And the 
remaining aspirated scripts are not resembling the non-aspirated script. The remaining 
scripts are 3 (ka) sO (kha), ri (ga) 4 s (gha), 23 (ca) sjJ (cha) 
a (ja) dp (jha) u (ta) d (tha) and 3 (ta) 4 (tha) scripts of 

Kannada, 8 (ka) sp ' (kha) rf' (ga) $a (gha) » dp (j ha ) to (ta) 8 
(tha), & (ta) 4S (tha) ’ scripts of Telugu. But the same mark of aspiration is used 
in ip (kha) (gha) dp (jha) <3$ (tha) scripts of Telugu, and t%T (gha) 
ep (cha) dp (jha) and 4 (tha) scripts of Kannada. Thus, the above non-resembling 
nonaspirated and aspirated scripts are to be reformed. The reformed vyanjana 
script as per above findings are given below. 


VYANJANA 

& OTTAKSHARA 

AKARA GUNITAKSHARA 

n 

S 

n 


OT 

7? 

% 

r< 

M 

at 

23 

4 

23 


30 

23 

4 

2? 

* 


£3 

S? 

a 

4 

3 

si 

*4 

d 

4 

4 

CD 


<3 

? 

/O 

si 

4 

d 

4 


eD 

kD 

u 

y 

=3 

s i 

4 

tS 

4 

d 

a 

D 

d 

S3 

8 

t 

d 

d 

si 

8 


31 

R 

35 

V 


SSi f 

< 

d 

4 


Out of the thrityfour akara gunita scripts the following eight scripts 00, f>(kha) 
23, a (ha) to, a (ja) ^ & (na) to, to(ta) cs, e© (na) to, a (ba) and o, v (la) scripts of both 
Kannada and Telugu are devoid of akaragunita mark which is present in. other scripts, 
eg: rf,K(ga). Thus, these scripts are to be reformed, with the addition of akaragunita 
mark. There is no uniformity in writing the ikara gunita script, agr d (Id) 0 (ri), 
t3(ti) £o(ini) R f(si) & (pi) etc. Further the Akara gunita scripts are totally different 
from other gunita scripts as they are devoid of the ‘ talekattu ’ (horizontal line on the 

upper part of'the script). Eg: A (gi) , rt W"? (ge), etc. Thus, the ekara 

gunita is to be reformed in such a manner so that there shall be uniformity in writing 
all ’the ekaragunita script of all the consonants and shall be in the form of ‘talekattu’. 
The present rikara and aikara guijita marks are separate from the main script, eg: 
rtji (gri) ifji(gri) d^'ldai) 3 (dai)., Thus, these gunita scripts are to be reformed so 
that the gunita mark is in union with the main script. At present the converion of the 
hrisva guriita script into dhirga gunita script is different in different gunita scripts 
corresponding to the vowels. Thus all dhirga gunita scripts are reformed by using a 
common dhirga mark in all the gunita scripts. The reformed gunita scripts are given 
below. 
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There are no gunita scripts corresponding to "A' as in air and '()' as in optic. 
Eg. ‘ge’ as in get and ‘go’ as in got. For these pronunciations gunita scripts are to 
formed and shall be written at the end after the visarga gunitakshara. 

ri m rr rr 1 ) rfc> rtn rfc> Ki A ftt rl rtJrtn PP rfo tfa H P£> 

den tr o^i ti dn 2) an B &t 3 dn 3” dods S & 

d tn er> ct dj eXr> So S/t £> cn. 3 So S/f s* do e5s ^ & 

At present the compound consonants or its gunitaksharas for example are written 
as ^ (kta), 5. (kti) in kannada and (kla) jS, (kti) in Telugu. Here 

the twcTparts of the compound consonant ‘kta’ and ‘kti’ are separate and is written 
one above the other. In the above example the upper part is ka W and 
ki (f%) gunitakshara and the lower is t (cQ ottkshara. But while reading, the 

vowel is exchanged thus ‘ka’ and ‘ki’ are read as k (°f>) only and ‘t’ (?0 as 

ta (ef) and li (fT) This is the common way of writing the samyuktakshara both 
in Kannada and Telugu. In the word like ' ’ the written form is Suyar 

but is read as Surya. Thus the Samyuktasharas are Kalpoccara scripts. So these are 
to be reformed in such a manner so that the different part of the Samyuktaksharas shall 
be written side by side and shall be united as shown below. 



6 

O 

(dda) 

as 

d 

(dha) 


l? 

(pra) 

as 

33ti 

(pra) 

dj. 


(dra) 

as 

erd 

(dra) 


S 

** 

(shtra 

las 

5SS5d 

(shtra) 


tO 

O 

(stri) 

as 

PGZSO*! 

(Stri) 



(nne) 

as 

533 

(nne) 


In any of our language there are no equivalent scripts to all the scripts which 
are there in EPA. So now scripts are to be formed for the pronunciations like - 

1. labiodental and Uvular Nasals 

2. Uvular plossive 

3. (a) bilabial (b) labiodental (c) palatal (d) velar and (e) alveolar 
(b) Vvular Median fricatives. 

4. (a) alveolar (b) retroflex and (c) palatoalveolar voiced median fricatives. 

5. (a) alveolar (b) retroflex and (c) velar Median approximents 

6. dental lateral fricative 

7. palatal lateral approximent 

8. (a) alveolar and (b) vuvlar trills 
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9. (a) retroflex and (b) Vuvlar taps 

10. (a) bilabial, (b) alveolar and (c) Velar ejictives 

11. (a) bilabial (b) alveolar and (c) Velar Implosives 

12. (a) bilabial and alveolar Median clicks 

13. alveolar lateral clicks and 


14. to some vowels. 

The new scripts formed for the above pronunciations are given below along 
with IPA in the form of chart. Most of the above pronunciations are present in the 

foreign languages. 

The Sarasvati lipi possesses script symbols for all the scripts of I.P.A. and their 
form is in accordance with the twenty four rules of writing framed earlier. Moreover 
it is the only PtfrnasocCSra script of the world: About ninety deferent marks are requir 
to write ^ present Kannada and Telugu scripts. But only fortyfive different marks 
are sufficient to write the Sarasvati lipi. Thus the reformation of the script reduces 
the marks used in writing the script to half and is 100 per cent easier than the present 
script. So the adoption of the Sarsvati lipi will reduce the time thatwouldbe consumed 
by the students for learning the script.. This will also help m Adult Education. We 
can replace the Roman script whiJi is in vogue today in teleprinters and telegraphs. 
Sarasvati lipi can be used in Bilingual dictionary like English-Kannada immediately. 
This will give way for the adoption of a common script to India at first and later to 
the world. This will result in national integration which is the prime need of any 
nation. 
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APPENDIX -1 

The System of Transliteration by Roman letters is as in Kittel’s Kannada English 
Dictionary. 


XinmtU 

Transliteration 

S&mflkriU 

Kisnadi 

" 

Tr? uliteretion 

SamtkrlU 

es 

a 

V 

dp* 

jh 

IT 

w 

H 

VT 


A 

*t 

Q 

i 

* 

fa* 

t 

V 


S 

€ 

0* 

th 

t 

eat 

u 


a* 

d 


«tuj 

a 

* 


dk 


el> 

ri 

qr 

w* 

n 

•t 

c 

ri 

* i 

3* 

t 

<1 

n. 

Iri 

* 

«P* 

i 

tii 

«t 

*1 

lri 

cC 

C* 

d 

l 

a 

e 

j 

: 5 * 

dh 

n. 

W 

<• 


P* 

n 

* 

S> 

ai. i*i 


S3* 

P 

1 


6 


V* 

ph 

* 

L 

0 

VT 

tJ* 

b 
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l? 

au 

•ft 

V* 

bb 

<1 

o 

m 

• 

EB* 

a 

>1 

0 

o 

i> 

• 

• 

ato* 

J 

<1. 

x,x 

h 

X 

0* 

r 

t 

oc. 

rh, r 

U.' 

m 

«* 

I 

— 

r* 

L 

m 

S3* 

1 

If 


kb 

•- 

B* 

V 

* 

n 4 

e 

■ n 

** 

s 

* 

27* 

pb 


53* 

I 

all 

* 

C* 

u 

* 

H* 

> 

1 

ta 4 

i‘ 

*r. 

95‘ 

li 

( 

V* 

<!? 

rr 

V* 

! 

) 

K 

c* 

\ 


W 

1 

- 
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ANNEXURE I 


Annexure-1 gives the list of the participants of the Seminar on Writing and their ad¬ 
dresses given at that time. 

1. Dr. Acharya, K.P., Southern Regional Language Centre, Mysore-6, Karnataka., 

2. Dr. B alasubramanyam, K„ Deptt. of linguistics, Tamil University, Tanjore-613001, 
TAMIL NADU., 

3. Dr. Bhat, B. Venkataramana, B.Sc., M.B.B.S., Door No. 765, 25th Gross, 4th Main 
Vidyaranyapuram, Mysore-570008, Karnataka., 

4. Dr. Chellappan, K„ Director-Designate, Bharati Dasan School of Linguistics, and 
Literary Studies, Bharati Dasan, University, Kajmalai, TRICHIR APALLI, 

TAMIL NADU., 

5. Sri. Divakaran, K.M., Kannada Trainee, S.R.L.C., MYSORE-570 006, Karnataka., 

6. Dr. Giriprakash T.S., Lecturer, Dept, of Telugu, Madhurai-Kamaraj University, 
Alagharkoil Road, MADHURAI-625 002, Tamil Nadu, 

7. Dr. Godavari Sarnia (Late), Lecturer, Deptt. of English, Andhra University, 

P.G. Centre, Kakinada, East Godavari Distt., Andhra Pradesh., 

8. Sri. Halemane, L„ S.R.L.C., MYSORE-570 006, Karnataka., 

9. Sri. Mehra, T.C., Tamil Trainee, S.R.L.C., Mysore-570 006., 

10. Sri. Nagabhushan, Deptt. of English, Sarada Vilas College, Mysore, Karnataka., 

11. Sri. Narayana, K„ S.R.L.C. MYSORE-570 006, Karantaka., 

12. Dr. Narasimha Rao, K.V.V.L., Southern Regional Language Centre, 

Mysore-570 006, Karnataka., 

13. Dr. Panikkar, G.K., Professor, Deptt. of Linguistics, University of Kerala, 
TRIVANDRUM, Kerala., 

14. Prof. Perumal, V., Founder Chairman and Chief Director, Indian Academy 
of International Understanding, Panpagam, Swarna Nagar, Robertsonpet, K.G.F. 
563122, Karnataka., 

15. Dr. Pillai, KNadaraja, S.R.L.C., MYSORE-570006, Karnataka., 

16. Dr. Reddy, T.N. Vijayanarayana, Managing Director, Electronic Technology Pvt. 
Ltd., 

44/2, Dickension Road, BANGALORE-560 042, Karnataka., 

17. Dr. Reddy, N. Baktavatsala, Lecturer, Deptt. of Linguistics., University of Kerala, 
Karyavattom, TRIVANDRUM,. Kerala., 

18. Smt. Rema Bai N„ Research Scholar/Deptt. of Linguistics, University of Kerala, 
TRIVANDRUM, Kerala., 
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19. Dr. (Mrs.) Sampat, M.K., Western Regional Language Centre, Deccan Cqllge, 
Pune-411 006, Maharashtra. 

20. Dr. Subbaiah, G., S.R.L.C., MYSQRE-570006, Karnataka. 

21. Dr. U makan th, N„ Professor, Deptt. of Physics, Karnataka University, 
DHARWAR, Karnataka., 

22. Dr. Viswanatham, S.R.L.C., MYSORE-570 006, Karnataka., 

23. Prof. Warrier, K. Rema, F.I.P. Fellow, Deptt. of Linguistics, University of Kerala, 
TRIVANDRUM, Kerala., 

24. Dr. Zacharia, Scaria, Department of Malayalam, St. Berehmans College, 
Changanacherry, KERALA. 

In addition to the above scholars who had presented papers, following scholars 
had contributed by their active participation, Comments and observations and Criticism 
on different papers and issues relating to the theme of the Seminar. 

(1) Dr. D.P. Pattanayak, the then Director, Central Institute of Indian Languages, 
Mysore. 

(2) Dr. E. Annamali, the then Professor-cum-Deputy Director and the present 
Director, CIIL. 

(3) Dr. A.K. Srivastava, the then Director-in-Charge, and Professor-cum-Deputy 
Director, CIIL. 

(4) Dr. M.S. Thirumali, Professor-cum-Deputy Director, CHL. 

(5) Dr. Francis Ekka, Prof-cum-Dy. Director, CIIL. 

(6) Other Academic staff of SRLC and CIIL and the teacher trainees, of that 
year also had contributed for the success of the seminar. 



ANNEXURE-II 


Following are the details of Session-wise break-up of the seminar and the 
proceedings: 

First Session : 22-11-1984 : Fore Noon (10 Am To 1 Pm) 

Chair person: Dr. Scaria Zacharia 
Papers presented: 

1. Dr. K.P. Acharya; on Developing the Writing Skill 

2. Dr. K.V.V.L. Narasimha Rao: Developing Paragraphs in Written Expression: 

An overview. 

3. Smt. N.Rema Bai: Acquisition of Wiriting skill in Malayalam by First Standard 

Students. 

Second session : 22-11-1984 : Afternoon: 2PM to 5 Pm 

Chair Person : Dr. G.K. Panikkar 


Papers presented: 

1. Dr. G. Subbaih: Writing Leads to translation. 

2. Dr. N. Bhaktavatsala Reddy: Problems of Writing Telugu Script by Malayalam 


3. Dr. T.S. Giri Prakash: 

4. Mrs. M.K. Sampat: 

5. Sri. K. Narayan: 


Third Session 
Chair person : Dr. D.P. Pattanayak 


Speaking students. 

Development of Writing Skill and Teaching Writing. 
Teaching Gujarati Script and Ecletic Method. 

Towards an Integrated Theory of Developing Writing 
System for oral language. 

23-11-1984: Forenoon : 10 AM to 1 PM 


Papers Presented: 

1. Dr. N. Umakantha: 


"Reformation of the Scripts of Kannada, Telugu, Malayalam 
and Tamil' and Bilignual typewriters for English and each of 
these languages" 


2. Dr. T.N. Vijayanarayana Reddy: Kannada Electronic Text processor. 

3. Dr. B. Venkataramana Bhat : "Saraswati Lipi": Telugu-Kannada Script 

Reformation. 


4. Sri, A.R. Nagabhushana : Some suggestions to modify the Kannada scnpt. 
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5. Prof. K. Rema Warrior : The Script-Reformation in Malayalam & Typewriters. 

Fourth Session : 23-11-1984: Afternoon : 2.00 PM to 5 PM 
Chair person : Dr. N. Umakantha. 

Papers presented: 

1. Prof. V. Perumal: Some Characteristics of Writing 

2. Dr. Scaria Zacharia: Script Reformation in Malayalam. 

3. Dr. G.K. Panikkar: Malayalam Writing System - Inadequacies and Inconsistencies. 

4. Prof. K. Rema Warrior: Script-Reformation in Malayalam and Typewriters. 

Fifth Session: 24-11-1984: Forenoon : 10 AM To 1 PM 
Chair person. Dr. K. Cheliappan 
Papers presented: 

1. Dr. Balasubramanyam: Ancient Tamil Writing System as revealed in the Tamil 

grammatical Literature. 

2. Dr. N. Nadaraja Pillai: A review of Teaching of Writing in Primary classes. 

3. Sri. K. Narayan: Towards the Integrated theory of Devloping Writing system for 

Oral Language. 

4. Dr. K Godavari Sarma: Paucity of Modern Criticism in Telugu Writing. 

Sixth Session : 24-11-1984: Afternoon : 2 PM to 5 PM 
Chair person: Dr. A.K. Srivastava 

Papers presented: 

1. Dr. Cheliappan : Creativity in Writing from syllabary to Discourse in Tamil. 

2. Sri Lingadevaru Halemane : On Developing Creativity in L 2 

3. Dr. K. Viswanatham : Testing the skill of Writing in a Second Language 

situation. 

4 Sri. T.C. Mehra : Detoriation in Hand Writing at Secondary School stage. 

5. K.M. Diwakaran : Problems in Caligraphy in the Biginning stage. 


Valadictroy Function: 
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